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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “ returns”’ 
means waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


Ts political “‘ crisis’’—which greatly resembled 
its predecessor of last autumn—is over. The 
Government is, for the time being, safe; but 
it must surely have gained some inkling of its unpopu- 
larity. Speeches from all quarters of the House—of 
both Houses—have shown in what little esteem it is 
held. Almost every day brings forth some new thing 
which adds to the prevalent distrust and dislike. No 
sooner has the appointment of Lord Beaverbrook 
scandalised people than, in the very midst of the 
controversy about the Harmsworth Press and the Army 
Command, we learn that Lord Northcliffe has been 
given the work of propaganda in enemy countries. If 
his success in disseminating healthy ideas about the 
British effort and British aims amongst the enemy is 
anything like that which, three years ago, he achieved 
amongst our Allies, it is scarcely likely to shorten the 
war. When, this week, Mr. Bottomley, in the familiar 
atmosphere of the law courts, passed to the judge a 
note explaining the nature of “ work of national im- 
portance '’ which he had undertaken, people assumed 
at once that him, too, Mr. Lloyd George had delighted 
to honour. At any rate, a peerage for Mr. Bottomley 
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is no longer a quite inconceivable thing; and this fact 
is the measure of the distance we have travelled during 
the last year. 

ak ak * 

The personnel of the Government does not command 
confidence ; its alliances are as distasteful as its origins ; 
and it does things constantly which in ordinary times 
would suffice to bring a Government down. It exists 
on sufferance. Yet—failing some disastrous error in 
“the conduct of the war” or some open perversion of 
our war aims—it will be kept in office so long as Parlia- 
ment and the country feel that no alternative Govern- 
ment is in sight which would command more confidence, 
and so long as the supreme importance of the war and 
victory in the war are kept constantly in mind. It is 
likely that the coming of spring will relieve the domestic 
tension. Throughout the war political unrest and war- 
weariness alike have been at their height in the winter ; 
with the resumption of activity at the Front men’s 
eyes turn outwards again. In the light of the coming 
struggle the appointment of Lord Beaverbrook and 
Mr. George’s relations with the Press pale into insig- 
nificance. However necessary criticism of the Govern- 
ment may be, and however irritated we may be by its 
clumsiness in handling Labour, its habit of intrigue, 
and its vulgarisation of our cause, we must never for a 
moment forget that we are entering the fiercest, and 
perhaps the last, year of the fighting. 


* * + 


The Conference of Labour and Socialist Parties in 
the countries of the Entente, which has been meeting 
this week in London, has set itself a task which the 
Governments themselves have apparently found it 
impossible to accomplish, namely, the formulation of a 
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joint statement of War Aims. But this time, in contrast 
to their aetion last August, the responsible leaders of 
French and Belgian Labour Parties—including MM. 
Thomas, Renaudel, Vandervelde, and de Brouckére— 
have come with the manifest desire to agree. As 
we write, there is every prospect that the necessary 
unity—prepared for by preliminary negotiations in 
Paris last week, in which both Majorities and Minorities 
were represented—will be achieved. The British 
Memorandum of War Aims, adopted last December 
by the representatives of the whole of “ Organised 
Labour,” will be followed, it is expected, with com- 
paratively slight amendments—a redrafting of the 
phraseology about Alsace and Lorraine and the substitu- 
tion, for the Colonies of Tropical Africa, of control by 
the League of Nations for actual transfer of sovereignty 
being the principal points publicly mentioned. The 
joint statement of the War Aims of the British, French, 
Italian and Belgian democracies, to which it is hoped 
to secure the adhesion of the American Federation of 
Labour, and of the other democracies in the Alliance, 
will be communicated to the German and Austrian 
Social Democratic Parties and Trade Unions, with a 
request that they should formulate similarly their own 
War Aims, so that these can be compared. All this is 
regarded as the necessary preliminary to an International 
Congress, preferably in Switzerland, two or three months 
hence, for which it is expected that the Governments 
will hardly venture to refuse facilities. 


* * * 


The Conference followed on a visit paid to Paris by 
Mr. Henderson and several fellow delegates from the 
British Labour movement. The visit was an unquali- 
fied success in every way. There is, we would most 
emphatically repeat, every reason to suppose that the 
Labour Parties of all the Allied countries—in spite of 
the attitude of Mr. Gompers, whose position is not 
entirely understood here and who at present is obviously 
ill-informed about European developments—will be 
able to produce an agreed plan for a European settle- 
ment. When such a scheme is in being there will be, 
we believe, an irresistible tendency on the part of Allied 
Governments to gravitate still further towards it ; and 
its value as propaganda in the Central Empires will, to 
say the least, far exceed that of any document that Lord 
Northcliffe is likely to get dropped on enemy soil by 
an aeroplane. One fact which we have to face is that 
it will mean inevitably the end of the less creditable of 
the secret treaties; and they will be ended not by 
repudiation but by modification insisted upon by all 
the Allied peoples acting in harmony. We shall return 
to this subject at length in an early issue. 


* * 8 


Military operations are becoming more active as mid- 
winter recedes. In Palestine, General Allenby has won 
a considerable victory in the direction of Jericho ; 
and if his fortune continues, he should be able before 
long to cross the Jordan and clear the menace of the 
Hedjaz Railway from his right flank. The resumed 
German military operations in Russia are more in the 
nature of a parade than a campaign, but are having 





the unfortunate effect of transferring to the enemy’s 
hands many hundreds of guns for use on the West 
front. Between Flanders and the Adriatic there is much 
activity of the type that precedes a great offensive. 
Raids, often on a large scale, are carried out in numbers 
daily, and there is incessant air fighting, with heavy 
casualties, but so far with a gratifying British superi- 
ority. The big German blow is believed to be im- 
minent. Its main weight is expected on the British 
front, but there may be a subsidiary enterprise against 
the French. The Italian front seems not to be seriously 
threatened: the German divisions were withdrawn 
from it at the end of last year, and we have not heard 
of their being returned. The second anniversary of the 
opening of the Battle of Verdun occurred last Thurs- 
day ; but in 1917 the campaigning season began later. 


x * 


The Ukrainian Rada has soon earned the reward 
of its treachery. At home its members are discredited, 
defeated, and deserted; some are prisoners of the 
Bolsheviks, others refugees at Zhitomir—anxiously 
waiting for the arrival of the Austrian and German 
armies whose help they have invoked. The Central 
Powers had needed the Ukrainian Rada to furnish 
them with a pretext for invading the Ukraine and 
to help them in breaking the moral resistance of the 
Bolsheviks. After they have served their purpose, 
the Ukrainian treaty and “the prudent negotiators 
of the Ukraine” are treated with equal contempt. 
To make the Ukrainians take the last jump, and also 
to teach the Polish politicians how helpless they are 
in the hands of the Central Powers, the entire govern- 
ment of Cholm had been ceded to the Ukraine, although 
about half of it is Polish territory. The Poles got very 
much excited, and, as the Ukrainians had already 
served their purpose, the Austrian Premier, Herr 
von Seidler, declared on February 19th that the posses- 
sion of Cholm was still an open question, and that the 
new frontier between Poland and the Ukraine would be 
defined by a mixed commission “on race principles, 
and with due regard to the wishes of the population.” 


* * * 


If this were all, the Ukrainians might feel cheated ; 
the world at large, however, would merely say that 
for once perhaps a just frontier might be established 
in Eastern Europe. But Herr von Kiihlmann, having 
quoted Herr von Seidler’s words, immediately improved 
on them, and declared that “ if necessary, the boundary 
would be moved considerably further eastwards.” 
‘“‘Necessary” is obviously that which Germany's 
interests dictate, and the frontier will be moved 
eastwards “ considerably ”—as far as it will suit the 
Germans to bargain away Ukrainian territory to the 
Poles. “ Polish imperialists,” Herr von Kiihlmann can 
be heard saying, “do not despair!” Everything is still 
at our disposal, and we shall yet offer bribes to you 
if necessary.” And Herr von Seidler added yet @ 
few words of consolation to the Ukrainians on the 
subject of the food treaty. ‘* The Ukrainian Republic, 
he said, “has considerable interest in supplying us 
with the quantities of corn due, because in the contrary 
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ease those parts of the treaty of alliance which contain 
our concessions to the Ukrainians would also lapse.” 
The promised retrocession to the Ukraine of the govern- 
ment of Cholm, Western Volhynia, and of a slice of 
White Russian country round Brest-Litovsk are the 
only “ concessions ” which the Central Powers can claim 
to have made to the Ukraine. And unless the helpless 
Rada at Zhitomir raises “‘ the quantities of corn due,” 
these concessions will “ lapse.”” There is one last gem 
in Herr von Seidler’s speech which deserves recording. 
Having wailed over the present chaos in Russia he went 
on to say: “ Our aim in all this turmoil can and will 
be to do everything that is humanly possible to provide 
our heroic population with that quantity of foodstuffs 
which it rightly desires. . . .” (Loud applause in the 
Austrian Parliament.) 
* * * 


The position with regard to the engineers and the coal- 
miners remains a deadlock. The ballot of the members 
of the A.S.E. in these islands, including apprentices of 
eighteen and upwards, produced a quite unprecedented 
vote. Nearly 150,000 men filled up their voting papers, 
being over 60 per cent. of those issued, and the majority 
against accepting the Government proposal was four 
to one. The A.S.E. Executive can no longer be sup- 
posed, as has ignorantly been suggested, to be acting 
without the support of its membership. On this occa- 
sion the papers were sent by post to the homes of the 
members, a stamped and addressed envelope being in 
each case enclosed for return of the ballot—an expense 
of nearly £2,000 being incurred. No such incident has 
before been known in Trade Union history. It is said 
that those who handled the ballot papers remarked 
that it was, on the whole, the young men who voted 
for acceptance, and the older men against. However 
this may be, it is certain that the young men are volun- 
tarily enlisting in quite appreciable numbers—a fact 
which may perhaps cause those who attribute the 
stubbornness of the A.S.E. merely to a cowardly desire 
to escape military service to realise how completely 
they have failed to understand the case. The Miners’ 
Federation considers the matter next Monday, and the 
probability is reported of an equally adverse decision. 
What the miners’ lodges are asked by the Government 
to do is, in effect, to “ conscript ” their own members— 
to choose the 20 per cent. out of the men supposed to 
be eligible for general service that the Government 
requires. This task is regarded as an invidious one. 
If men are to be picked for the trenches, the Trade 
Union does not care to make the odious selection. 
What is wanted, both for the engineers and the miners— 
it has been the great lack in all the Government dealings 
with Labour—is some capacity for discovering less 
objectionable alternative ways of arriving at the end 
desired. 


* * ok 


London is getting more accustomed to air-raids, and 
those of the last week were more calmly received than 
any before. In Tubes and shelters, where the timorous 
congregate, however, there continues to be observable 
& very unsatisfactory state of things. It may be 
remembered that, when the foolish habit of crowding 





into supposed bomb-proofs became popular last year— 
under the direct incitement of General Sir Francis 
Lloyd 1nd other persons with less sense than authority— 
we urged strongly in these columns that “ Take cover ”’ 
should be interpreted as referring to cover against 
shrapnel and splinters ; that such cover was obtainable 
in any ordinary house; and that to go further and 
resort to a bomb-proof for fear of a direct hit by a 
bomb, was to avoid a risk of one in a million by 
embracing a risk (from infectious disease, fatigue, and 
panic) of a very much more tangible character. But, 
as usual, people feared the small risk which strikes the 
imagination far more than the big risk which does not ; 
and while the newspapers printed lurid, if perforce 
anonymous, stories of what happened to bomb-victims, 
they said nothing of the lowered vitality and consider- 
able death-roll due to fatigue and disease contracted 
in the shelters. It was not till last month's raids that 
the force of our contention began to penetrate to the 
official mind—chiefly through the happenings of a single 
night, when a bomb fell on one supposed “ shelter ”’ 
and killed and injured over 200 victims, while at several 
other shelters people were killed in the crush at entering 
—in one as many as seventeen people. Following this 
the representatives of the London local authorities met 
and decided to reverse their policy, and to use all the 
means of publicity at their disposal to induce people 
to remain in their homes. This is a welcome, if tardy, 
return to common-sense ; but it is unfortunately easier 
to implant a habit like shelter-crowding than to root 
it out. The scenes which recurred again this week on 
the Tubes are discreditable to all the authorities con- 


cerned. 
+ + * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Last year Irish 
farmers increased their tillage by 700,000 acres, and 
Sir T. W. Russell, the Vice-President of the Irish 
Department of Agriculture, now states that this year 
even better results are expected. The Department 
looks forward to an addition over the 1916 area of 
something like 1} millions. Ireland’s position as the 
chief food supplier of Great Britain (which has been 
hers since 1916) is likely to be firmly established. Whilst 
the Sinn Feiners are agitating against excessive export, 
they agree with the Government as to the necessity 
of increasing tillage and have resorted to the drastic 
methods of the cattle-drive. Some extraordinary 
incidents are reported. In Sligo a party of 400 men, 
‘* acting in the name of the Irish Republic,” comman- 
deered 200 acres of grazing land for cropping purposes 
at rents ranging from £4 to £6 per Irish acre. The 
majority of owners agreed to the demand; and the 
two objectors had their farms marked out in allotments, 
and ploughing operations commenced immediately. 
The cattle-drives take place all over the country, but 
are said to be conducted much less brutally than was 
formerly the case. Their aim is, of course, the popular 
one of breaking up and dividing the grazing ranches, 
a process for which the Tillage Orders do not provide. 
Under these Orders the Department has no power of 
transferring land beyond the statutory period for 
which it would be let in conacre. 
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A WORD OF CAUTION AND 
REMONSTRANCE TO MINISTERS 


HE House of Commons last Tuesday behaved 
extremely well. It realised the damage that 
might accrue to the whole Alliance from any 

post-Versailles rebuff to the British Cabinet. The Prime 
Minister met it half-way ; he made the speech which 
he ought to have made a week before ; he even, for the 
first time, passed a public encomium on Sir William 
Robertson, lacking nothing in warmth and apparent 
candour. The late Chief of Staff had himself power- 
fully contributed to the assuagement by his loyalty in 
accepting the offer of the Eastern Command. 

So far, so good; and we have no desire to disturb 
the harmony thus fortunately, if rather artificially, 
re-established. Several things, however, must be done 
differently in future, if it is not to be again rudely 
shattered. The present Government is sustained, in 
the last resort, almost entirely, not by any great merits 
or popularity of its own, but by the loyalty of the 
nation to the national cause. Those of us who share 
that loyalty are compelled to recognise that a change 
of Ministry might imperil the country ; that at the very 
least it would involve a most untimely interregnum, 
during which policies would be in the melting-pot. 
We feel that this is not a period during which Great 
Britain can afford, even for a day, to be without respon- 
sible leadership at home, or an authoritative voice in the 
councils of the Alliance. For a multiplicity of reasons 
which lie deeply embedded in the history of our politics 
during the past four years, there exists at the moment 
no alternative to the present Ministerial combination ; 
nor could any be quickly devised, except one which 
would decisively and, as we think, disastrously abandon 
the cause for which our dead have died. Thus it is that 
a Government which in the nature of things pleases 
neither Conservatives nor Liberals, which has outlived 
the hopes and charms of novelty, which has no organised 
machine in the constituencies, and corresponds to no 
specific impulse in home-politics, has to be kept going 
in the national interest by the all-round forbearance 
of those who do not love it, but cannot replace it. 

But if the necessary forbearance is to be forthcoming 
from our side—the side of the public and the House of 
Commons—a corresponding forbearance must be exer- 
cised on the side of the Government. They must not 
merely respect party interests ; they must respect the 
decencies. And that is just where Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government is continually and gratuitously failing. 
The failure has more than one aspect, but there is no 
doubt what is the predominant aspect. It is the sub- 
terranean connection between the Government and the 
gutter Press. ‘“‘ The Press” in this context means pre- 
dominantly, though not exclusively, the Northcliffe 
Press ; “the Government’ means almost exclusively 
Mr. Lloyd George. It is through him and his private 
secretaries that the connection is worked. There are 
other members of the Government—Lord Milner still, 
and Sir Edward Carson till lately—from whom we not 
merely happen ourselves to differ, but whose presence 
and prominence can fairly be regarded as a needless 





and unjustifiable provocation to the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. But whatever we may think of 
these gentlemen, it is not they who are in touch with 
Lord Northcliffe. It is not they who share his respon- 
sibility for the seeming system whereby persons in 
high places, who are destined to be displaced, are first 
covered with calumny in the Northcliffe Press before 
receiving their quietus from the Prime Minister. 

Three-quarters of the seriousness of what has hap- 
pened in Sir William Robertson’s case arises out of 
this aspect of it. It has, of course, other serious aspects. 
We are losing, on the eve of a supreme military struggle, 
the active services of perhaps our most successful soldier. 
We are setting up in the British Army a system of 
divided control which is, to say the least of it, an experi- 
ment. We are making decisively dominant over all 
the Allied armies the strategy of General Foch; i.e., 
the strategy of a brilliant, though not invariably success- 
ful, officer, who, like all French officers, may be handi- 
capped by the need of adjusting his military aims to the 
political aims of successive French Ministries. All 
these are momentous changes ; but in regard to all of 
them it is fair to say that they lay entirely within the 
Government’s province; they were for responsible 
Ministers to decide ; and the public, if it had no reason 
to suppose their decision biased, had no option but 
to accept it. What altered the whole case was the 
atmosphere of intrigue and suspicion and bad blood 
engendered by Mr. Lloyd George’s Press allies, which 
made it almost impossible to believe his decision un- 
biased. What gave the Harmsworth attacks their 
significance was not merely their intrinsic grossness, 
but that they followed closely in print the lines of 
argument which were believed to have been long current 
in conversation at 10 Downing Street; and that Mr. 
George not merely did not suppress them, but abstained 
from defending their victim in Parliament, or showing 
him any of those public marks of confidence to which 
his position entitled him. And what made the sequence 
of Sir William Robertson’s dismissal, following on these 
outrages, seem particularly intolerable to all decent- 
minded men was again not simply the intrinsic grossness 
of the case, but that it was only the last of an ever- 
lengthening series of cases (the last before it being 
Admiral Jellicoe’s) presenting completely identical 
features. 

This intrigue between the Government and Press 
must really stop, if our task of national forbearance 
towards the former is not to become frankly impossible. 
And in many other directions a better feeling for the 
purity and efficiency of public life ought to be shown by 
Ministers. If this feeling does not come naturally to 
some of them, they should cultivate it—‘‘ assume a 
virtue if they have it not.’’ Two little matters disclosed 
during the week’s discussions may illustrate what 
we mean. It has been stated that when Sir William 
Robertson set himself against the bifurcation of 
the control of the British Army between London and 
Versailles, Ministers offered to send him to Versailles 
and to increase his salary by £1,000 a year. They 
are said to have been surprised that a general 
of Sir William Robertson’s standing proved un- 
willing to swallow his principles and sacrifice what 
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he believed to be the nation’s interest for the sake of 
his private pocket. The other point concerns the 
constitutional status of the British representative at 
Versailles. The difficulty was that whereas the British 
Army is to be under the Army Council, some part of it 
is to be under the Versailles quartet. It is a real, not a 
formal, difficulty; it is, in fact, the bifurcation of 
control above referred to. How did Mr. Lloyd George 
claim to have solved it? By appointing the British 
representative at Versailles to be a member of the Army 
Council! In other words, by the most unabashed 
“eyewash,”’ by applying a purely verbal remedy to a 
material ailment, by leaving the things unaltered and 
altering their names. How is national confidence to 
be kept high when this formula for consecrating shams 
is complacently exhibited in high places, without any 
apparent inkling of its disastrous quality ? , 

As for the immediate future of the Commands, we 
can only appeal for a disinterested renewal of confidence 
in them. General Wilson, General Rawlinson, and 
Field-Marshal Haig have a most critical task immediately 
before them. Let us say nothing to distract any of 
their attention from it. 


BREST-LITOVSK AND AFTER 
Tithe war declaration of February 10th, that 


the war between Russia and the Central 
Powers is at an end, was meant to raise a 
moral barrier against Austro-German aggression and 
to prevent them from sending “ help” to the so-called 
Ukrainian Rada; at the same time the declaration 
that the Russian People’s Commissaries would not 
sign a formal peace treaty was intended to signify 
that they could not give any legal sanction to the act of 
violence intended by the Central Powers. This was a 
diplomatic move which the German Government 
answered in a way characteristic of all their actions, 
from the invasion of Belgium to the putting down 
of the recent German strikes. They struck with a speed 
which did not allow readjustment in the camp of their 
opponents. On February 16th they stated that the 
Russian declaration of the 10th amounted to a denuncia- 
tion of the armistice, that consequently the seven 
days’ notice was to expire on February 18th, and _hos- 
tilities would be resumed on that day. It is obvious 
that even an entire week's notice would not have enabled 
Russia to reorganise her armies and to prepare effective 
resistance to the Austro-German attack. But what the 
German Government probably aimed at was to carry 
out a successful coup before public opinion within the 
Central Empires could make itself felt, or before Trotsky 
could counteract their schemes by any diplomatic 
act. The armies had been set marching before any- 
one had the time to utter a word of protest. 
Thereupon the Bolshevik Government declared on 
February 19th that “the Council of the People’s 
Commissaries in the present circumstances regards 
itself as forced to declare formally its willingness to 
sign a peace upon the conditions which have been 
dictated by the Quadruple Alliance at Brest-Litovsk.”’ 
In other words, under the strongest protest Trotsky 
is now prepared to sign conditions which are now 
obviously imposed by sheer violence and rest on no 
principle whatsoever. But in doing that he removes 
the last technical point and pretence by which the 
Central‘ Powers could have explained their action in 
recommencing war with Russia. If they persist in 





their advance in any sector of the Front, be it even the 
Ukraine, they pursue a war of aggression pure and 
simple and a war essentially distinct from that which 
it had been proposed to conclude at Brest-Litovsk. 

The Russian Revolution had discarded the Imperialist 
aims of the ancien régime. Bolshevik Russia not 
merely did not desire any conquest by force, but with 
regard to international relations laid down the principle 
that every nationality has a right to"determine its own 
fate; and it immediately applied this principle in 

ractice to the nationalities previously subject to 

mperial Russia. It then proposed to all belligerent 
nations that this doctrine should be accepted as the 
basis for a general Peace Conference; in its light 
(so the Bolsheviks argued) the character and war aims 
of the different Governments would have been revealed 
—it would have proved which of them were prepared 
to endorse the principle and act upon it. This was the 
meaning of the invitation which at Christmas Trotsky 
addressed to all the nations. That the Central Powers 
and Bulgaria would not have been among them was a 
foregone conclusion. When such a general Conference 
proved impossible the range of discussion had to be 
narrowed down. “ Very well,’”’ said the Bolsheviks ; 
“none of the other nations will follow Russia’s lead, 
and before the world arena frankly discuss the affairs 
of their own States where they concern other groups or 
nations. We therefore offer to Germany a separate 
discussion limited to matters which by no prescriptive 
right of State ownership, not even as conceived in the 
old international lawlessness, she may call her own. 
We shall discuss the future of the nationalities inhabiting 
provinces which once were Russian but are now occupied 
by the German and Austrian armies.” 

The German and Austrian working classes, and even 
the more liberal spirits among the middle classes, had 
repeatedly condemned the idea of annexations. The 
German Reichstag itself had disclaimed them in its 
resolution of July, 1917. Trotsky irrefutably proved 
before the entire world that annexations were exactly 
the aim pursued by the German Government. He 
has proved that beyond all doubt and beyond all possi- 
bility of denial, for throughout the course of the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations Russia never raised a claim to 
change those sacred frontiers of 1914 which the will 
of living nations, according to the German formule, 
is not to be allowed to touch (no dismemberment of 
Austria !). It was Germany which now proposed to 
change frontiers, and to change them without any real 
regard to the wishes of the nations concerned. Yet 
no force appeared in the Central Powers sufficient to 
restrain their Governments. The German extremists 
hope from the bottom of their heart that the Russians 
will not make peace, because that would mean the 
victory of German militarism ; but they go on themselves 
forging the arms and filling the ranks which they ask 
Russia to break. Early in the war two civilians were 
heard pondering over the military outlook in France. 
“Don’t you worry,” said the optimist to his anxious 
friend, “the Russians will do it.” That seems to be 
at present the outlook of the German “ revolutionaries,” 
who seem to think it Russia’s duty to supply them with 
an automatic revolutionary steam-roller. But revolu- 
tionary Russia is not capable of armed action against 
Germany; at'home it{is faced by the hostility of its 
own upper classes’; it has neither the officers nor the 
armies nor the means to continue the war. And lastly, 
what is the Bolsheviks’ duty in that matter as seen by 
their own lights? For, whether we agree with people 
or not, we cannot judge either their persons or actions 
unless we consent, if only for a moment, to think in 
their_own way. 
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What, then, about the occupied territories ? Russia 
does not claim dominion over any nation. But for the 


same reason, although she retains an interest in their 
freedom, she no longer bears any direct responsibility for 
the fate of those which are not Russian. If they suffer 
oppression it is their misfortune and the guilt of the 
oppressor, and next of the German and Austrian 
working classes which willingly supply their aggressive 
Imperialist rulers with the means for oppression. To 
the thinking of those who lead the Russian Revolution, 
their first interest and duty is to preserve the revolu- 
tionary gains at home or, at the utmost, to support 
revolution in adjoining countries such as Finland. 
Great Russia cannot wage revolutionary war on Germany 
‘when almost defenceless herself, harassed from all 

des. Yet the Bolshevik Government tried to avoid 

utting their signatures to a document which is to 
consecrate violence, both social and national, against 
provinces which once were Russian. They are now 
foreed to do so and have offered to submit. If even 
this offer is rejected, a new essential fact will have 
been brought into evidence which already, during the 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, was coming up with 
ever-increasing clearness. 

It was not merely annexations that were discussed 
at Brest-Litovsk but also the area of social upheaval, 
not merely the problem of peace and war but also that 
of revolution and counter-revolution. Had the Central 
Powers agreed to withdraw their armies from the 
occupied provinces, the revolt would have spread 
throughout the whole of Courland, Lithuania and 
Poland, and would thus have reached the very gates 
of Prussia. Whilst at Petrograd, Moscow or Kazan 
the social revolution was something distant, semi- 
Asiatic, at Warsaw, Lodz or Tchenstochova it would 
take out a patent of European naturalisation. It 
could then hardly be kept out of Upper Silesia, Saxony 
or Bohemia, or even from the classical land of Junker 
dominion, Ost-Elbien. Thus the question discussed at 
Brest-Litovsk was also whether the occupied districts 
were to serve as a conductor or as an insulator of revo- 
lution. When still in appearances discussing annexa- 
tions, the Central Powers were already fighting for the 
cause of counter-revolution, 

This is now admitted in even more explicit terms. 
On February 19th Herr von Kiihlmann “ criticised 
the attitude of Trotsky and the Bolshevik Government,” 
says a wire of the Central News,“ and referred to the 
appeals for help addressed to Germany, which, he said, 
were becoming more and more numerous and urgent. 
They could not tolerate the destruction of young 
Finland, and the outrageous scenes which were being 
enacted in Lithuania and Esthonia, nor would they 
permit the threat to the Ukraine.” Thus Germany 
declares that if in Finland the revolutionary Socialists 
fight against the middle classes, if in Eastern Lithuania 

ite Russian peasants rise against the Polish nobles 
who have oppressed them for centuries, and in Esthonia 
the peasants against their age-long enemies, the German 
Baltic barons, if in the Ukraine the people drive out 
a miserable band of traitors whom the Central Powers 
themselves now treat with utter contempt, it is Germany’s 
part to interfere on behalf of these groups. As Russia 
is Bolshevik, Bolshevism is described in every other 
country by the Germans as “ unwarranted Russian 
interference.” As Germany stands for Conservatism 
and vested interests, these are declared everywhere 
to be Germany’s concern. Soon the Germans will 


claim a right to interfere even at Petrograd or Moscow ; 

they will no doubt be able to obtain “ invitations.” 
What Trotsky is now out to achieve is either to limit 

Germany’s interference to the districts which she had 





claimed at Brest-Litovsk or to nail down the fact 
that Germany’s aim is to stave off revolution every- 
where, just as it is his aim to spread it everywhere. 
Then frontiers, fronts or nationality will no longer 
matter, as between Germany, the occupied territories, 
and Russia, and the struggle must become one and 
universal, wherever German military force dominates, 
And then the question will arise in an increasingly 
acute and pointed form, how long the German lower 
classes will Tet themselves be used for the kind of work 
as that which their Government prescribes for them. 
Once, when passing through Silesia, we heard a 
degenerate little Prussian Junker addressing a group 
of big, heavy railway porters, who did not move suffici- 
ently quickly to his orders, by the short and expressive 
exclamation, “ eine Schweinebande.” It is now high 
time for the German working classes to show how 
far they deserve such affronts, 


A NAVAL MUDDLE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Navy never is, but always to be—contented 

and efficient. The voluminous changes in the 

constitution of the Admiralty Board, carried 

out since war started, have been attempts to attain to 

the latter; the contortional exercises indulged in in 

connection with the pay of the personnel have been 

attempts to attain to the former. So far perfection 

in either direction has hardly been reached, which can 

hardly be put down to the fault of “* My Lords”: they 
have meant well. 

The fault of the Admiralty is that it has no soul, and 
if we may judge from recent Press comments, no brain 
till the new War Staff was created. In place of a soul 
and a brain it has Regulations and Customs. The 
Regulations had their genesis in the “ Naval Ordin- 
ances ’’’ of Richard I., a.p. 1190, since when they have 
been added to and occasionally revised—but never 
harmonised. They have, however, been rendered sacro- 
sanct by Regulation II., which reads : 

All combinations of persons belonging to the Fleet formed 
for the purpose of bringing about alterations in the existing 
Regulations and Customs of H.M. Naval Service, whether 
affecting their interest individually or collectively, are pro- 
hibited, as being contrary to the traditions and practice of 
the Service and injurious to its welfare and discipline. 


And so the spirit of a dead past hovers over Admiralty 
Buildings, staying the hand and numbing the soul of 
each individual who is called there to follow his “* lawful 
occasions.” Questions or complaints sent in from the 
Fleet are judged not on their merits but on the Regula- 
tions. That is the Navy, and not even three and 
a half years of war have done much to alter its “* glorious 
traditions.” 

Now the Navy itself is in a continual state of pro- 
gressive flux, which being so it is not surprising that 
it does not always find itself in harmony with the 
Regulations. 

Let us take the personnel, 7.¢., that part of it which 
is generally referred to as the “ lower deck.’ In the 
olden days ships were manned with “ seamen,” who 
worked the ship and fought the ship. There were one 
or two other ratings who were contemptuously referred 
to as “Idlers” or “ Dry Idlers” in accordanee with 
whether they took part in the serubbing of decks or 
not; but the seaman class—the Executives—were the 
dominant body, in whose opinion no one else counted. 
To-day there are no less than ninety-seven different 
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ratings, all drawing different rates of pay, with eighteen 
distinct and separate Classes, all having a different 
outlook, each having its own separate and distinct 
duties, and, sad to relate, each viewing the others 
with a spice of jealousy or contempt in accordance 
with whether its pay and prospects are greater or lesser ; 
the “lower deck,” in fact, is a tremendously complicated 
piece of machinery, of which no part should ever be 
tampered with without first considering the effect 
on all the others. 

Had the Admiralty possessed a soul or a brain instead 
of only Regulations, long before the above state of 
complication was reached there would have been erected 
a Welfare or oe Department, whose duty it would 
have been to try to harmonise the various conflicting 
claims, study the machinery as a whole, dealing with 
eases as they arose on their merits and not in the spirit 
of a dead and gone past. The soul and the brain 
being lacking, things are neglected till they too often 
en explosive point. In July last the Admiralty 
had a sharp reminder of this fact in a document issued 
by the Petty Officers of the Fleet, demanding—not 
asking—that their claims to financial consideration 
should be given “immediate attention.”” The Ad- 
miralty was “ considering’’ the subject, had in fact 
being doing so for some time ; there is little doubt that 
that demand from the Fleet hastened, if it did not pre- 
cipitate, their decision. But there was no time to 
review the situation as a whole, and so the decision 
come to in haste was sectional and gave little satis- 
faction; later it was supplemented by other con- 
cessions which, while they gave general satisfaction 
to the men of the “ lower deck,” left the Warrant and 
Commissioned Warrant Officers of the Navy high and 
dry gasping out a very vigorous discontent. 

But for its seriousness the existing situation would be 
Gilbertian in the extreme. Perhaps the situation can 
best be shown by the rates of pay ~ day of the various 
classes of Chief Petty Officers, with the pay of Warrant 
Officers when they are promoted to that rank: C.P.O, 
being the rating immediately below that of Warrant 
rank. (The C.P.O. rates include all the recent con- 
cessions. ) 


Chief Petty Officer (Maximum). Warrant Officer (on promotion). 
e 4. 


8. Ge 
Chief P.O.(Executive) 7 2} Gunneror Boatswain... 6 0 
Chief E.R.A., Ist Artificer Engineer 8 6 
Class oe .- 10 ©} Warrant Electrician .. 8 6 
Chief Electrical Arti- Warrant Armourer a 
ficer _ .- © O% Carpenter ee —. 
Chief Armourer 7 6 Warrant Ward Master 6 0 
Chief Shipwright .. 8 94 Warrant Writer 7 6 
Chief Sick Berth Warrant Steward 8 6 
Steward .. .. 7% 6% Instructor of Cookery 7 0 
Chief Writer . . 7 64 Chief M.A.A. ., . ¥® 
Ship’s Steward 9 of Signal Boatswain .. 6 O 
Chief Ship’s Cook 7 4 Warrant Telegraphist 6 0 
Master at Arms 7 9 Head Schoolmaster . 8 6 
Chief Yeoman of Warrant Mechanician 8 0 
Signals .. 4 6 10} 
Chief Telegraphist 6 104 
Naval Schoolmaster.. 8 94 
Mechanician . . . °8 O 


It is not suggested that in practice it always works 
out that a Warrant Officer on promotion drops money, 
because it is not always C.P.O.’s drawing maximum 
rates of pay who get so promoted; but the fact remains 
that at the time of writing the Warrant Officers 
of the Navy are the only class who have received no 
single rise of pay since war started, which is why the 
next rank immediately below is better paid than they, 
Another startling anomaly was that while Warrant 
Officers were from the beginning included in the Separa- 
tion Allowance grant, Chief Warrant Officers were not, 
so that on promotion to chief after 15 years as W.O. this 





is what happened in the case of a man with a wife and 
four children : 





Per week. Per week, 
£ os. d. 5 ie 
W.O. Maximum rate 3 3 O Chief W.O. (on 
Separation  Allow- promotion) oo BW O@ 
ance eso | 8 © 
£4 5 O £810 0O 


This very glaring defect was remedied on January 
13th, though strangely enough, while all other officers 
were granted rises of pay, the Warrant Officers were 
again left out in the cold. They got nothing! Is ita 
wonder that to-day the Warrants and Commissioned 
(Chief) Warrants are an extremely disaffected body ? 


One does not blame anyone at the Admiralty for 
this, which, after all, is only one example from a generally 
pos chaos. The Board has done its best; it 
1as sympathetically considered cases as they came 
along, which is the bedrock of all the trouble. 


Were an engineer about to overhaul a delicate piece of 
machinery, before altering or removing one part he 
would consider the effect on the whole—the machine 
itself. Never by any chance does this happen with the 
Admiralty when dealing with the lower deck: each 
piece is dealt with without any thought or consideration 
of all the other pieces, and so every reform tends to 
create greater chaos and discontent, a state of things 
that must continue until proper machinery—a Welfare 
Department—is brought into existence to deal with 
this part of Naval life and this part alone. 

When the War Cabinet Committee was appointed 
to go into the pay of the fighting services it gave first 
attention to the rank and file of the Army and “ lower 
deck” of the Navy. Its decisions were published 
on October Ist last. It then set forth to investigate 
the affairs of the officers, its decisions under that head 
being issued on January 13th. A Warrant Officer, 
not belonging to the “ lower deck,” could not be con- 
sidered under the first batch, and not being an Officer 
proper, but a “ Warrant Officer,’’ was not considered 
with the last batch, and so is left out altogether! 


THE OLD INDIFFERENCE 


T was an old belief of the poets and the common 

I people that nature was curiously sympathetic 

towards human beings at certain great crises. 
Comets flared and the sun was darkened at the death 
ofa great man. Even the death of a friend was supposed 
to bow nature with despair; and Milton in Lycidas 
mourned the friend he had lost in what nowadays 
seems to us the pasteboard hyperbole : 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays, 
It may be contended that Milton was here speaking, 
not of nature, but of his vision of nature ; and certainly 
one cannot help reading one’s own joys and sorrows 
into the face of the earth. When the lover in Maud 
affirms : 

A livelier emerald twinkled in the grass, 


he states a fact. He utters a truth of the eye and 
heart. The wonder of the world resides in him who 
sees it. The earth becomes a new place to a man who 
has fallen in love or who has just returned to it from 
the edge of the grave. It is as though he saw the 
flowers for the first time. Larks ascending make the 
planet a ball of musie for him. He may well begin to 
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lie about nature, for he has seen it for the first time. 
Experience is not long in warning him, however, that 
it is he and not the world that has changed. He meets 
a funeral in the midsummer of his happiness, and larks 
sing the same songs above the fields whether it is the 
lover or the mourner that goes by. The continuity of 
nature is not broken either for our gladness or our 
grief. Mr. Hardy frequently introduces the mournful 
drip of rain into his picture of men and women un- 
happily mated. But the rain is not at the beck and call of 
the unhappy like that. The unhappy would still be 
unhappy though they were in a cherry orchard on the 
loveliest morning of the year. The happy would still 
be happy though St. Swithin’s Day were streaming in 
floods down the window-panes. What man does not 
know what it is to be happy watching the rain-drops 
racing down the glass and hearing the gutter chattering 
like a hedgeful of sparrows or tinkling like a bell ? Who 
is there, on the other hand, who has not found, and 
been perplexed to find, the world going on its way in 
full song and bloom on a day that has seemed to him 
to darken all human experience? Burns’s reproach to 
the indifferent earth has often been quoted as an expres- 
sion of this realisation that nature does not mind : 
How can ye sing, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ 0’ care ? 

Nature, we discover, passes us and our sorrows by. 
We are of little account to the race of birds or the 
race of trees or the race of flowers or the race of stars. 
We are of little account, for that matter, to the race 
of men. The end of Hamlet is not the end even of a 
kingdom. Fortinbras comes upon the scene and life 
goes on. Our mournings are only interruptions. The 
ranks of the procession close up and little is changed. 
Even the funeral of a king is as a rule less an occasion 
for grief than a spectacle for the curious. The crowd 
may have filled the streets all night, but they did not 
forget to bring their sandwiches and whisky-flasks 
with them. The theatres and the tea-shops and the 
public-houses will be as full as ever the next day. And 
for the death of a great author not even the sweet-shops 
will be closed. The funeral ceremonies over the dead 
body of Herbert Spencer drew a smaller crowd than 
would gather to see a dog that had been run over in 
the street. 

One was never before so conscious of the indifference 
of nature to human tragedy as one has been since the 
outbreak of the war. Here, one would think, was a 
tragedy that all but threatened to crack the globe. 
One would imagine that the sides of nature must be 
in pain with it and the earth in peril of being hurled 
out of her accustomed path round the sun. Yet the 
oo in the Surrey valleys have not heard of it, and 
the sea-birds know nothing of it, save that occasionally 
they are bewildered to find a submarine rising from the 
waters instead of the porpoise for whose presence they 
had hoped. We hear that the pheasants in a Sussex 
wood awoke and screamed on Sunday night during the 
barrage fire around London. But this was mere 
egotism on the part of the pheasants. The pheasants 
of Wiltshire did not have their sleep broken, and so 
were not troubled about the sufferings of Londoners. 
Wordsworth assured Toussaint L’Ouverture : 

There’s not a breathing of the common air 

That will forget thee. 
He exaggerated. The common air is more perturbed 
in the year 1918 by the passing of a single gnat than 
by the memory of Toussaint L’Ouverture. On Sunday 
last we walked along a quiet hill-road within thirty 
miles of London, and it seemed for an hour or two as 
though one were as remote from the war as a man 
living a century hence. The catkins in the hazels by 


the roadside were beautiful as falling rain: they hung 
on the branches like notes of music. The country 
children see them as lambs’ tails, dangling in twos and 
threes in the gentle air. They have been growing 
longer every day since Christmas, and the red tips of 
the female flowers have now begun to appear. In 
the hedge there are still the remains of old man’s beard 
that, in one light, looks like dirty wool, but, with the 
sun shining on it, seems at a distance to be hawthorn in 
the full glory of blossom. Every now and then a 
crooked caterpillar of down is detached from it by the 
wind and sails off vaguely over a field. A few weeks 
ago sparrows were singing choruses as they gorged 
themselves upon it, but lately they have been scraping 
their beaks busily on the bark of trees as though 
they had found more satisfying dishes. At the lower 
end of the road there is a glow of crimson among the 
sallows, which have begun to festoon their straight rods 
with silver buds. Chaffinches are beginning to pipe 
more solitarily to each other in the tall elms. A few 
weeks ago they fluttered everywhere in companies, 
occupying now a hedge, now a road, and now a tree. 
The naturalists tell us that these winter companies of 
chaffinches are usually composed of birds of one sex 
only, the males consorting together for the time as in a 
boys’ school. The chaffinch, we fancy, is the commonést 
bird in this part of the country. It is so common that 
its loveliness has hardly been appreciated as it ought 
to be. It is a little world of colour, like a small jay, 
and nothing could be more beautiful than its flushed 
breast as it sits on the top of a tall tree in the sunset. 
As for the jay, it hurries away like a thief before one 
has time to see its coat of many colours. The jay, 
like the cuckoo, is a bird with a guilty conscience. 
The wood here is full of jays, uttering their one mono- 
tonous shriek, like the ripping of a skirt. They scuttle 
among the trees at one’s approach, showing the white 
feather in their wings. Occasionally, however, they too 
will sit in a tree and allowthe sun to flush their cinnamon- 
coloured breasts. But one will see hundreds of them 
before one will see a single one in the crested and passive 
splendour of the jays in the picture-books. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all the birds in the picture-books 
are mere guesses and exaggerations. The birds, one 
discovers before long, are a secret kingdom into which 
it is given to few to enter. 

The whole of nature, indeed, is curiously secretive. 
She does not tell much about herself save to the im- 
portunate. Not many of us can speak her language 
or have learned the password to her cave of hidden 
treasure. She thrusts upon our notice a few birds, a 
few insects, a few animals, a few flowers. But for the 
most part there is no finding her population without 
secking for it. Hundreds of her flowers are hidden to 
the lazy eye, and we may pass a life-time without seeing 
so common a bird as a tree-creeper or so common an 
animal as a shrew-mouse. How seldom it is one sees 
even a rat! There are human beings who will never 
discover an early flower, however many miles they 
cover in their country walks. They take no pleasure 
in finding a wild-strawberry-flower in January or a 
campion blossom in the first week in February. They 
are as indifferent to nature as nature is to them. The 
honeysuckle that breaks out with leaves as with green 
flames; the thrust of the leaves of the wild hyacinth 
under the trees, like the return of youth; the flowering 
of the elm; the young moon like a white bird with 
spread wings in the afternoon sky ; the golden journey of 
Orion and his dog across the heavens by night—these 
things, they feel, are not interwoven with man’s fate. 
They were before him, and they will be after him. 
Therefore, he cares more for his little brick house in 
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the suburbs, which will at least be changed when he 

. We do not suggest that anyone consciously 
adopts a philosophy of this kind. But most of us are 
undoubtedly a little offended at some time in our lives 
when we realise that nature has so little regard for 
our passions and our tears. She is a consoler, but 
it is on her own terms. Matthew Arnold found the 
secret of life in becoming as resigned to obedience as 
the stars and the tide. Who knows but, if we do this, 
nature may be found to care after all? But she does 
not care in the way in which most of us want her to 
care. The religious found that out long ago. They 
found that nature was guilty of neutrality in human 
affairs, if they did not go further and suspect her of 
enmity. It is only when philosophy has been added 
to religion that men have been able to reconcile without 
gloom the indifference of nature with the idea of the 
love of God. And even the religious and the philo- 
sophers are puzzled by the spectacle of the worm that 
writhes on the garden path while the robin pecks at 
it, triumphant in his fatness and praising the fine weather. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 
N "ico has been more astonishing to those who 


know France than the astonishment of those who 

see in the France of to-day a new and unexpected 
revelation. There could not be a more convincing proof 
of the truth of Sir Thomas Browne’s remark concerning 
him that travelleth in vain having learnt not in France. 
There is certainly no country where we have had more 
opportunities to show our ability to travel in vain, for 
there is no country in which we have more “ travelled ’’— 
if one may use Browne’s word in this connection; for 
to travel is, literally, to labour painfully as in childbirth, 
to the bringing forth of a new vision of the world, a new 
conception of life. It is not so that the English have 
travelled in France. They have gone _lightheartedly, 
as though there were no need for “ travail” here, carrying 
their own familiar stock of phrases—‘ the scornful, insular 
way of calling the French light” which aroused Mrs. 
Browning’s eloquent anger sixty years ago—and their 
own little personal manias, through the rippling and smiling 
champaign lands of France to the hospitable city of Paris, 
and they have found there what they brought, and been 
pleased or horrified accordingly. So it has become possible 
for the English to cry aloud unrebuked, in the words of 
Matthew Arnold: “French lubricity. Shocking!” while 
the sympathetic Germans from across the North Sea, 
infatuated with their delusion of racial suicide, shouted 
back gleefully: “‘ French decadence. Pfui!” 

When Karamzin, the pioneer of Russian literature, 
went to Paris in 1790 he was reminded of Sterne’s saying 
that the French are “too serious.” “Sterne was not 
quite in the wrong,” he observed, adding that he noted 
a tendency to deal playfully with grave things and gravely 
with playful things; that sign of intellectual distinction, 
it may be noted, was thus visible even in the midst of the 
turbulent fury of the Revolution. A century earlier Muralt 
had remarked that the French even regard love seriously, 
and we see to-day, as the austere patrician of Berne was 
unable to see, that they were therein, as in so much else, 
the forerunners of the modern world. To the average 
English mind, indeed, Sterne’s remark seems a “ paradox.” 
With our Northern traditions of physical and spiritual 
gloom we have confused seriousness with melancholy. 
That intellectual confusion has had unfortunate results 
on our philosophy and our morals, and nowhere has it more 
vitiated our outlook than in relation to France. That we 





English tend to be melancholy has been noted too often, 
and through too many centuries, to admit of dispute. 
It lies, indeed, in our Scandinavian affinities and in our 
Northern atmosphere. But do not let us suppose that 
the tendency to gloom is necessarily more than an exterior 
quality, a quality of mist and iridescence and elusiveness, 
not indeed incompatible with a certain kind of sad play- 
fulness, alien to the French spirit, which we call humour. 
It was of the English, not of the French, that the Venctian 
Ambassador, who could speak from observation, reported 
in 1557: “ They go to the stake laughing.” Seriousness, 
on the other hand, is not necessarily an exterior quality 
at all, but rather an interior quality; it is a sense of the 
gravity of things—for it was to things, rather than to 
people, that the word was originally applied—and an 
intentness and precision in piercing, pungently or 
poignantly, to the core of life. If it lacks the emotional 
aptitude for humour, the French spirit possesses the intel- 
lectual aptitude for wit. It moves in a clear air, such as 
habitually surrounds the Latin mind, and such an air may 
be sunny even when it is sharp. There is no opposition 
between seriousness and gaiety. It may not be possible 
to be at once melancholy and gay, but it is quite possible 
to be at once serious and gay. 

This may seem an clementary distinction to dwell on. 
Yet it is so fundamental, and has been so often overlooked 
by English critics of the French national character— 
unable to see that English melancholy is not necessarily 
serious and French seriousness not necessarily melancholy 
that we cannot too carefully bear it in mind. The distinction 
is really plain to see, even in the most familiar comic journals 
of the two countries. We have but to compare Punch 
with Le Rire at any time during the last thirty years. It 
is the method of Punch always to avoid vital spots, to 
go round, searching for humour and whimsicalities, provided 
they are safely to be found in the sphere of triviality ; when 
Punch desires to be serious it is merely solemn and dull. 
These characteristics are expressed in the qualities of 
English design, in the niggling methods, the profusion of 
petty and meaningless touches, the failure to reach bold 
and beautiful and significant line. One seems to see, 
indeed, as one looks at a typical English drawing in Punch, 
that prudery is really a technical quality, or rather the 
absence of a technical quality. Punch represents the 
search for amusement of those whose main anxicty it is 
to avoid penetrating to the real facts of life, the recreations 
of a melancholy man who refuses to be serious. But the 
French artists are always serious. So far from wishing 
to avoid vital spots, it is at such points that they directly 
aim. All their skill is here; all their comic effect lies 
precisely in the surprise of audacity with which they succeed 
in penetrating to some intimate fact of life. Nor is this 
only in the sphere of sex, as our English minds, brooding 
secretly on that subject, are prone to think. It is so with 
all the vital facts, even with death, and the French artist 
can play daringly with disease and mutilation and death 
in a way impossible to the English artist. This seriousness 
—this precision and courage in finding the sensitive spots 
of life and penetrating deep—is reflected in the French 
artist’s mastery of line, which, in its precision and daring, 
is the exact technical embodiment of the French moral 
spirit. It is noteworthy that the power of line is lacking 
in English artists save the greatest, and by no means always 
there, perhaps never found at all in our comic artists, 
except in Rowlandson. To the French, however, power 
of line is so native, it is so genuine a transformation of the 
essential French genius that we come on the significant 
fact that the evolution of the bayonet—which is the form 
it naturally takes in warfare—is more closely associated 
with France, as even the name indicates, than with any 
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other country, and a more favourite weapon of the French 
than of any other people. That same quality—to return 
once more to art—is in the French pen, and it has been 
peculiarly conspicuous in the French literature of the 
war. France, it has often been remarked, has produced 
no war poetry of any valuc, worthy to compare with the 
minor, but brilliant and abundant, crop of English verse. 
English prose literature of the war, on the other hand, 
it is generally recognised, has been clumsy and helpless 
at the best, merely good as journalism. There is, indeed, 
at least one recent book which comes to mind as, at all 
events, a partial exeeption, Brett Young’s Marching on 
Tanga, which owes its beautiful combination of qualities 
to the fact that it is written by an artist who has had a 
doctor’s training in facing precisely and courageously the 
actual facts of life and death. But to the French artist 
that condition for fine literature comes by no aecident 
of professional training, but as it were instinctively and 
by nature, rather, let us say, by the whole discipline of 
French life, in whatever field life may be lived. We see 
it in exquisite beauty in Charles Tardieu’s Sous la Pluie 
de Fer, which combines a breath of Laforgue’s delicate 
fragrance with the incisive daring to face and to deseribe 
the unforgettable “descent into Hell.” But that union 
of qualities is the mark of the French spirit everywhere, 
in life as in art, the outcome of French seriousness manifested 
in the all-embracing tradition of discipline, 

That word “ discipline” recurs again and again when we 
contemplate Freneh art and French life, It is the special 
French moral secret, equally apart from the English secret 
of self-reliance and the German secret of state-organisation. 
It is, indeed, intermediate between those two ideas, for while 
it differs from the English idea in having a perpetual reference 
to the harmonious web of society, it differs from the German 
idea in rejecting any mere externally imposed order. It 
differs, moreover, to some extent from both by being in 
greater degree a conscious tradition, for the English tradition, 
however ancient, has only become conscious in recent cen- 
turies and the German has had no existence of any kind until 
still more recent years. It is this consciousness of a great 
and beautiful tradition which has done much to confer 
the seemingly magic influence which France exerts not only 
on foreigners but en her own children, even when she has 
treated them badly. Muralt, the acute Swiss observer, writing 
a century before the Revolution, remarked that the French 
peasant seemed altogether miserable—ill-housed, ill-dressed, 
ill-nourished—and yet was content, apparently finding his 
black bread more savoury when he heard of the triumphs of 
the prince beneath whom he seemed crushed. The same 
spirit, the same disciplined instinet which subordinates self 
to a larger whole is there to-day, manifested even in the 
smallest matters of life. I have noted in Paris a stout, 
middle-elass citizen rush up to an omnibus, and on finding it 
full, step back on to the kerb with a pleasant smile, a lifted 
hat, a “ Bon voyage!” One might wait long to find him in 
Berlin or London. It is to the French we owe the queue with 
its cheerful recognition of the rights of others who come 
before oneself, and the Parisian workman at the barricades 
of 1848, who, when asked what he was fighting for, replied : 
** Pour la solidarité humaine, monsieur,”’ bore witness that an 
idea, whieh to the people of most lands is a mere abstraction, 
is to the French mind a concrete and realised fact, It is also 
the essential tradition of high civilisation, and thus has been 
so potent to attract and to hold all those various peoples who 
are bound together indissolubly in what we now know as 
France ; for though Alsace-Lorraine is the latest witness of 
this fidelity to the French tradition, the same fidelity had 
been previously just as conspicuously shown by all the other 
provinees and principalities slowly fused into France. 

It is this tradition of discipline, very little modified by all 






the political changes of recent centuries, which moulds the 
individual Frenchman and Frenchwoman, and stamps their 
peculiar and unchanging qualities. This education begins in 
childhood. The French preceded the Americans in the 
regard for children, but their method has always been totally 
different. The care lavished on the French child is not 
expressed in adoration but in careful guardianship, in a 
eonstant discipline for that elaborate social mechanism of 
which he will one day form part, and from contact with 
which he must meanwhile be preserved, a feeling symbolised 
in the old French tradition which allowed the child to wear 
no colours but white and blue. In France one cannot fail to 
notice the nervous timidity of the small boy—so unlike the 
attitude of the English boy—who has to ask a question of an 
adult, as though an adult were a possible ogre. The French 
adult is not an ogre, but the boy is not brought up to treat 
him on a footing of equality, whence the surprise Taine felt 
in England at the absence of any deep separation between 
the life of the child and the life of the man. In the girl this 
same shrinking timidity, again so unlike the attitude of the 
average English girl, is encouraged to persist until marriage. 
I recall the wife of a Paris hotel-keeper, newly married and 
just installed at the bureau, so shy and pale and slender 
that the first time I addressed her as “ Mademoiselle.” But 
as the years went by a continuous transformation could be 
observed; with heightening of colour and _ progressive 
physical expansion there developed also an ever greater con- 
fidence and energy, and the last time I saw Madame, shortly 
before the couple retired, she stood firmly planted in the 
middle of her bureau with an air of robust self-assurance that 
was almost insolent. The developmental process, we see, in 
both sexes alike, is the reverse of that among ourselves : 
with them discipline comes at the beginning and self-confi- 
dence is developed on that foundation ; with us self-confi- 
dence is implanted at the beginning, while discipline and 
regard for others only come in the end, when they come at 
all, for we almost elevate indiscipline to a moral principle. 
No doubt there is much to be said for both methods, and the 
defeets of the French method are to us obvious. It has often 
made the French slaves of custom (“* Cela se fait! Cela ne 
se fait pas!” are to them, as Muralt said, sound reasons for 
approval or condemnation), and sometimes violent rebels 
against custom, It is this school of discipline, moreover, the 
gradual initiative to a great tradition, which sometimes 
imparts a certain deliberate and ceremonious self-conscious- 
ness, a certain air of parade, to the heroic manifestations of 
the French spirit. But that self-consciousness brings also a 
sense of precision and a power of direction, a stress on the 
realisation of a glorious traditional ideal, perhaps more 
reliable, though not more potent, than the impulses of that 
“hypertrophy of the self” which Taine admired in the 
Englishman. The French have thus aequired a moral courage 
which more than compensates a defeet of physical resistance. 
Ten years before the present war a distinguished English 
surgeon, with a great experience of French hospital patients, 
remarked that he had never known a French patient, man, 
woman, or child, to fail in courage. This discipline ensures 
the maximum of high sustained effort, the full flight of 
heroic daring, in a people of peculiarly sensitive, nervous, 
and vehement temperament—unchanged in this respect 
since the Romans first observed them—specially amenable 
to discipline and specially in need of it. At the same time, a 
nation made up of more widely varied racial units than any 
other has by this diseipline into a great tradition been to 
an unusual degree raised above the self-regarding aims, and 
enabled to cultivate, in a higher and more conscious degree 
than any other, a concretely realised ideal of humanity. 

“* They are perhaps of all nations the most humane,” said 
Muralt, though personally he found them less eongenial than 
the English, and it is the humanity of the Freneh whieh 
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arouses alike their own pride in their nation and conferred 
on it a magic power to enthral the world. Its potency lies 
in the fact that while it is an ideal it is also a concrete sense 
of reality. It realises not only the immutable sacredness of 
the great things of life, but the infinite importance of the 
little things which make life worth living. “ After my own 
dear country I know no country I would prefer to France,” 
exclaimed Karamzin, and in every land how many have 
made the same declaration ! HAveELock ELLIs. 


KNOWLEDGE IN POWER 


N 1892 Sir William Crookes exhibited, at one of 
I the soirées of the Royal Society, an experiment on 
“The Flame of Burning Nitrogen.” He showed 
“that nitrogen is a combustible gas, and the reason 
why when once ignited the flame does not spread through 
the atmosphere and deluge the world in a sea of nitrie 
acid is, that its igniting point is higher than the tem- 
perature of its flame—and not, therefore, hot enough 
to set fire to the adjacent mixture. But by passing a 
strong electric current between terminals the air takes 
fire, and continues to burn with a powerful flame, pro- 
ducing nitrous and nitric acids.” 

In 1898 Sir William gave to the British Association 
the Presidential Address from which the foregoing is 
quoted, with the succeeding sentence, illustrating the 
human intellect at its greatest : 


This inconsiderable experiment may not unlikely 
lead to the development of a mighty industry destined to 
solve the great food problem. 


As a medical student, who had that summer given up 
the game of games for an advanced course in physio- 
logical chemistry, I read that great address in the 
Scotsman the next morning, marvelling at the breadth 
of its vision, the length of its prevision, the area of its 
inchoate provision. 

In the year 1906 I asked Sir William to con- 
tribute to a scientific series a book on this theme, the 
fixation of nitrogen to feed the Western world. He 
sent me a copy of his address, in the form of a paper- 
covered volume, and courteously pleaded “ advancing 
years” as preventing more. He was then seventy-four, 
and the best of the joke is that, twelve years later almost 
to a day, I have what I asked for in my hand, thanks 
to Tut New Statesman and Lord Rhondda. For 
this is a new edition,* in effect a new book, on the theme 
of twenty years ago, and its author will be eighty-six 
in a few months. 

In July, 1915, our position regarding food and ex- 
plosives and tonnage was already ominous, whilst our 
blockade was clearly failing to defeat Germany, thanks 
to her use of Sir William's work and the lessons he had 
drawn from it near the end of the nineteenth century. 
As for ourselves, we had done nothing. (The Mendelian 
or other genetic system which will explain why a people 
so incurably stupid in the mass as ourselves beats the 
world in the production of men of every kind of genius, 
except music and painting, has not yet been announced.) 

e danger was extreme, and the first thing was to 
draw general attention, in departmental and all other 
quarters, to the teaching of our illustrious chemist, 
and its meaning for our lives and our cause. 

Within three days of the publication of my article 
there reached me from the editorial office an offer 
addressed to “‘ Lens,” to pay for the proper rewriting, 


* The Wheat Problem. By Sir William Crookes, O.M., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. With a Chapter on “ Future Wheat Supplies” by Sir R. Henry 
Rew, and an Introduction by Lord Rhondda, 3s. 6d. 














by a thoroughly competent expert, of Sir William's 
book, and for its republication. The letter came from 
Lord Rhondda, who was then, unfortunately for us, 
merely minding his own business in Cardiff, and not 
the nation’s in London. But he had time, even then, 
to raise a hand to feed our mouths and our guns. And 
so I had my way, and the reader who knows what is 
now being done will forgive me if I cannot refrain from 
patting my pseudonymous pen in public. 

In the month following publication of my article, 
inventors drew the attention of the Munitions Inventions 
Department to the need for fixing nitrogen, and in 
October, with the help of Mr. Montagu, then the Min- 
ister of Munitions, and at a meeting which Sir William 
Crookes honoured with his presence, there was formed 
a “ Nitrogen Products Committee,” a recent report of 
which, entitled “* The Nitrogen Problem,” is before me. 
This Committee has done and is doing magnificent work— 
without which we should be nowhere now; but the 
time for its discussion will be when it issues its Final 
Report, at some future date. 

Meanwhile, leaving the explosives part of the nitrogen 
problem for future consideration by a chemist, let us 
consider its bearing on food, for the urgent present 
and the scarcely less urgentfuture. In his Introduction, 
Lord Rhondda states the essentials in their order and 
proportion. If we are to grow food, we should grow 
the best food—which is bread, and above all wheaten 
bread. The Corn Production Act increases the wheat 
area, but science must increase the yield per acre. 
Consider now the dreadful, damning Yellow Book of 
the Board of Agriculture (Cd. 8305). The facts 
have often been cited, but I quote them here again, 
as there is need, from Sir William (p. 45) : 


TABLE XI. 
AVERAGE Farm Propuce or 100 Acres or CuLTIVATED LAND: 


Great Britain. Germany. 
15 tons corn. 33 tons corn. 
11 tons potatoes. 55 tons potatoes. 


4 tons meat. 
170 tons milk. 
Negligible quantity of sugar. 


4} tons meat. 
28 tons milk. 
2} tons sugar. 


The British farmer feeds from 45 to 50 persons per 100 acres, 
while the German farmer feeds from 70 to 75. [But the German 
farmer, as Lord Rhondda points out, has a poorer soil and climate. | 

The comparative value of the produce per acre of British and 
Belgian land, which closely resembles it as far as natural fertility 
is concerned, is said to be as 19: 80.... The explanation of 
the greater productivity of the German farm becomes clearly 
apparent when the consumption of artificial fertilisers is exam- 
ined. This is shown in the following table. 


TABLE XII. 
AVERAGE CONSUMPTION OF FERTILISERS PER ACRE. 


Potash Nit nous 
Fertilisers. Fertilisers. 
Germany . 10°68 Ib. 7°21 Ib. 
France 0°71,, 3°65 ., 


United Kingdom .. 0°09,, o- 8°2,, 

It is said that Germany imports about ten times as mucli 
Chilian nitrate as the United Kingdom, and one-third of all the 
nitrate exported is consumed by Germany alone; hence it is 
hardly — that the yield per acre of German farms has 
nearly doubled in thirty years. 


The British Navy stopped all that import, but Ger- 
many goes on, thanks to her appreciation of the genius 
of British chemists. The whole thing came out of the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, with its Faraday, 
Crookes, and Rayleigh. But the best that their country- 
men can do, so far as political wisdom is concerned, is 
the Corn Production Act, in which the first essential for 
corn production is totally ignored. 

But to return to Lord Rhondda’s Introduction, which 
I largely quote here in the hope that it will serve to 
compel the reader to study the whole book. Lord 
Rhondda points out that the splendid genetic work 
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of Professor Biffen at Cambridge, based on Professor 
Bateson’s Mendelian rediscovery and elaboration, “‘ has 
resulted in the production of new varieties of wheat which 
yield ten per cent. more grain per acre than other varie- 
ties, and possess also the excellent milling and baking 
qualities of the highest grade wheat from Canada and 
the United States.”” Having said so much for “ nature,” 
he proceeds to “ nurture,” citing first the magnificent, 
decade-long work at Rothamsted, which “ has demon- 
strated that the prime factor in wheat production is a 
sufficient supply of nitrogenous manure. Yields of 
wheat exceeding the national average have been reaped 
from certain of the Rothamsted plots continuously 
every year for eighty years by judicious cultivation and 
manuring, and there is at least one instance in this 
country of successful continuous wheat-growing on the 
farming scale on Rothamsted lines. Experience gained 
during the war has further shown that fine crops of 
cereals can be grown by suitable manuring on newly 
broken-up grassland without the expense of growing 
preparatory non-cereal crops. Obviously, the accepted 
views as to rotation of crops stand in need of revision.” 
After exposing the imbecile superstition of British 
farmers, that live stock with its by-product farmyard 
manure is the backbone of wheat production, Lord 
Rhondda goes on to consider the production of fixed 
nitrogen from the air, quoting the recent record of 
Southern Norway and Germany and the United States. 
Not, however, that the United States has much to boast 
about. Last year, according to last evening’s paper, 
they imported 1,494,000 tons of nitrate of sodium— 
say one-fourth for agriculture and the rest for explosives. 
And now, it seems, a ‘‘ Nitrate of Soda Executive ’’ has 
been appointed here “ with a view to ensuring the 
purchase of adequate supplies in Chili for the British, 
French, Italian, and United States Governments.” 
Meanwhile, Germany, which imported before the war 
one-third of all the Chilian output, gets none, and 
carries on thanks to English brains, whilst our Food 
Controller has to tell us that “at the present time 
there is in this country a shortage of artificial fertilisers, 
chiefly because there is a shortage of freight space. 
The nitrates are in abundance in Chili, but we need 
them here and shall increasingly need them.” Well 
may he continue : 

The attention which can scarcely fail to be directed to this 
subject by Sir William Crookes’s treatise ought now to result 
in the action which we should have taken a decade ago. We 
lacked nothing but the foresight and the will ; we had the know- 
ledge, we had the power, if not in falling water then in coal. 
To-day no foresight is required to recognise the need, and neces- 
sity is spurring our will. If we are to feed ourselves, we must 
begin by securing a continual provision of the fixed nitrogen 
which is necessary to feed our best food, and which we can 
begin to make for ourselves, in any quantities, whenever we please. 

As for the book, to which his attention was first 
directed in July, 1915, 
it was a pleasure then to undertake the financial responsibility 
for the revision and republication. That pleasure is not lessened 
now when the work appears and finds me as Food Controller 
occupying a post in relation to the nation’s food which probably 
no one could have foreseen when the present revision was under- 
taken. I shall count myself well rewarded if the reissue of this 
book may help to increase the production of food within our 
own shores and so render more secure our national existence. 

What are we coming to? Is Knowledge in Power ? 
A statesman, in the purlieus haunted by Palmerston 
and Randolph Churchill, paying for the publication of a 
**damned Professor’; and on the other side of the 
Atlantic, an ex-Professor of Political Economy already 
the unchallengeable President. Democracy militant ! 
Is it possible that Ruskin’s dream may be realised and 
that some day, after all, the world will be ruled by 
the “‘ wise and kind ” ? 


LEnNs. 





OBSERVATIONS 


S usual, the major part of the Parliamentary debate 
concerning the crisis had nothing at all to do with 
th e crisis, which was about the Prime Minister’s 
methods and not about his aims. Sir Harry Verney came 
straight over from G.H.Q. and reported the remark of a 
“‘ distinguished general ” that the business in hand looked 
like “‘ a dirty business,” and therewith he got to the heart 
of the affair. His short, cayenne speech was a pungent 
comment on Mr. Lloyd George’s nauseating “ tribute” to 
Sir William Robertson, whose face it would have been 
interesting to watch while he read that the relations between 
himself and Mr. Lloyd George for the whole of the past two 
years had been “not merely friendly but cordial.” Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain had the triumph of the afternoon when 
he stated that the man who made the Northcliffe Press 
attacks on Jellicoe and Robertson had acted in a way “ in 
which a patriotic citizen would not act in war-time and in a 
way in which gentlemen do not actat any time.” In regard 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s broad plea the Times announced with 
notable impudence the next morning that the feeling was 
“* keenly shared by all the best elements in the Press itself.” 
It is. 
x a a 
The mystery of the failure to institute proceedings against 
the Daily Mail on account of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s notorious 
article about the High Command was not cleared up in 
either House. Lord Curzon, while admitting that the 
attack was “reprehensible in the highest degree” and 
without any excuse, distinctly stated that the Government 
had been unable to prosecute because they were advised 
that they had no case. On the other hand, Sir George Cave 
said twice, on successive days, that the article in question 
was still under the consideration of the Law Officers for 
their opinion. Hence one of these gentlemen did not know 
what he was talking about. The improbability of any 
decision which could affect Lord Northcliffe being left to 
any body less august than the War Cabinet is so extreme 
that no doubt Sir George was the ignorant gentleman. 
That the matter was one for which Sir George Cave ought 
to be primarily responsible is, of course, a mere detail. 


% 8 x 


I am surprised that no member of either House thought 
of asking whether Mr. Lovat Fraser had had an interview 
with any Cabinet Minister immediately before the publica- 
tion of his epoch-making essay. It is currently asserted 
that on the Sunday preceding the historic Monday Mr. 
Lovat Fraser spent an hour or two with Mr. Lloyd George. 
I by no means guarantee the truth of the assertion. I 
should be interested to see a complete categorical denial 
of any interview between Mr. Lovat Fraser and any Minister 
during the period of incubation. And even supposing that 
an interview with Mr. Lloyd George is not denied, I would 
not assume that Mr. Lovat Fraser and Mr. Lloyd George 
talked when they met about the High Command. They 
might well have talked about golf, literary style, funda- 
mental decency, gentlemanliness, the Higher Criticism, or 
perhaps the prize-ring. 

* * * 


The British Socialist delegates were exceedingly pleased 
with the reception, official and unofficial, which they received 
last week in France. The one passing cloud in the affair 
was M. Clemenceau’s refusal to permit the Italian Majority 
Socialists to travel through France on their way to England. 
The “ Tiger,” however, was soon brought to reason. He 
had been afraid lest the Italians might pause in Paris with 
intention to disturb public opinion. When assured that the 
Italians had no designs on poor Paris, he majestically 
yielded, and he was very well advised to do so. In addition 
to actual butter at less than 3s. a pound, the delegates 
brought, back with them a vivid impression of the general 
plentifuiress of food in Paris. It has been stated that 
though Paris is amply fed, the country as a whole is far less 
well off. But, knowing what I know of the French peasant, 
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I venture to doubt whether the French peasant would allow 
himself to go hungry while the Paris citizen was getting 
square meals. I will go further—I am quite sure he would 
not. Yet they are very clever in Paris. For example, 
ag pear ioray A been absolutely abolished there. Now 
in London the total abolition of confectionery would mean 
nothing but bread in the tea-shops, whereas the Paris 
tea-shops glide gaily from confectionery to sandwiches— 
all kinds of sandwiches, including beef, ham, and game 
sandwiches. Such is the Parisian method of saving food. 


* * 7 


The observant will have observed that on Monday last 
in the House of Commons there occurred a whole-hearted 
official defence of the 12} per cent. increase to munition 
workers. A few short weeks ago this increase was univer- 
sally damned as unnecessary, ill-considered, and highly 
mischievous. All of a sudden it is transformed into a 
marvellous good deed, which has worked wonders. The 
explanation of the change can be given. Mr. Winston 
Churchill has had to bear the odium of the increase, which 
was cited as a first-rate example of his headlong method of 
ignorantly “ butting in.” But the truth is that Mr. Churchill 
was not responsible for the affair. The War Cabinet was 
responsible, and it acted against Mr. Churchill’s advice. 
The facts cannot be concealed for ever; they will soon 
“transpire,” doubtless in a form carefully calculated to 
soothe all susceptibilities while wounding no reputations. I 
imagine that the defence in the House of Commons was a 
preliminary to the major operation. 

* * * 


While the War Savings Association is doing all it can, and 
very efficiently, to induce the public to buy War Loan, the 
Bank of England is, as usual, doing all it can to make War 
Loan unpopular. It is doing this in several ways, but 
especially in one way—the way of insisting on absurd for- 
malities upon the death of an owner of War Loan. To take 
out Letters of Administration is not a cheap process, even at 
the cheapest, and in the case of small estates it can be 
avoided by means of simple declarations, which may have to 
be made before a Commissioner for Oaths, whose fee is 
eighteenpence. But whenever the estate includes War Loan, 
no matter how small the amount may be, the Bank of 
England stupidly insists on Letters of Administration being 
taken out. This medieval punctilio bears very hardly on the 
poor, and numerous instances of it have occurred. A case 
was brought to my notice the other day. The total estate 
was under £200. The War Loan in the estate was worth 
under £50. As regards the rest of the estate (which included 
an Exchequer Bond and a Post Office credit balance) no 
trouble was raised. But a terrific fuss supervened when the 
Bank of England came into play. For one thing, the solicitor 
to the estate had to give bonds for twice the value of the 
whole estate, or about £400, in order to persuade the Bank 
of England to permit the transfer of a sum less than £50! 
The administrator of the estate happened not to be poor. 
But how are the poor to get their sureties? Sir Robert 
Kindersley, the admirable head of the War Savings move- 
ment, is also a Director of the Bank of England. Could he 
not, in this matter, transfuse some of his own sagacity into 
the general brains of the august Court ? SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


DR. SOLF AND AFRICA 
To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Str,—A few weeks ago Dr. Solf, the German Colonial Secretary, 
delivered in the Philharmonic Hall at Berlin an official pro- 
nouncement on the future of Africa. The speech was couched in 
terms of marked moderation. yt 

Dr. Solf agrees that Militarism must be excluded from Africa, and 


proposes a series of great commercial undertakings such as railways, 
canals, and plantations, for which all the European Powers 





interested in Central Africa shall combine. He regards the 
proposal to internationalise that territory as Utopian, and he 
informed his audience that England would be the strongest 
opponent of the proposal. Prince Max of Baden follows on the 
lines of Dr. Solf and urges an all-round adhesion to a commercial 
peace so that Africa can be opened up by co-operation of all 
whites who understand their responsibility towards the blacks. 

Our Government has in the main accepted Labour’s war-aims, 
and no statesman has challenged this item in the Labour pro- 
gramme. Why, then, does Dr. Solf tell Berlin that England is 
opposed to it? . . . 

Possibly Dr. Solf refers to some diplomatic conversations of 
the usual secret character which took place in Holland in Sep- 
tember, 1915, when the Dutch Press (notably Het Nieuws van den 
Dag) pressed the Dutch Government to use its authority under 
Article XI. of the Berlin Act of 1885 and under the Hague Con- 
vention to bring together the signatories of the International 
Acts relating to Central Africa. We don’t know what happened 
exactly, but as secrecy is now repudiated by all the Labour 
parties, I think they should insist on finding out which Govern- 
ment is really responsible for opposing this war aim and holding 
up the proposed conference on the subject. Here is a practical 
and immediate step in the direction of forming a league of nations, 
and the machinery for calling a Conference is all ready to hand. 

The Berlin and Brussels Acts clearly require a drastic amend- 
ment providing that an International Executive shall enforce 
its control over the region. The Monroe Doctrine prevented 
American action both at the Berlin Conference in 1885 and 
during the Dutch conversations in 1915, but President Wilson 
will certainly now agree that the liquor problem and free trade 
clauses of the Acts require amendment and enforcement. Then 
there are the questions of the exploitation of the food resources 
of Central Africa, the disbandment of the native soldiery, the 
prevention of tribal disputes and the abolition of European 
Militarism as urged by General Smuts and Dr. Solf. 

If it be suggested that Germany can be left out and that 
Central Africa can now be governed without her interference, 
let that idea be dismissed from our minds, because it is an im- 
possible course. Central Africa is by international law a free 
trade zone, and the nationals of every nation have the right 
to enter and trade on equal terms. England, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway, and Turkey, and to some extent America, 
are all pledged to observe this law, which cannot be changed 
except with the consent of all the signatories, and even since the 
war Lord Robert Cecil has rightly undertaken to maintain these 
Acts. 

England is thus solemnly pledged by her signature, and pledged 
to the world not to exclude Germans, Austrians, and Turks from 
Central Africa after the war. Furthermore, it should be remem- 
bered that America will play an important part in Central Africa, 
and she has not yet recognised European rights there, partly 
perhaps because of her African electorate. Russia will pro- 
bably desire to increase rather than decrease the power of inter- 
national law, and it is clearly to Belgium’s interest to do every - 
thing possible to make these Acts sacred and inviolable. 

What is now required is a public pronouncement by our 
Government in reply to Dr. Solf couched in such terms as would 
enable Holland to approach all parties without risk to herself. 
—Yours, etc., 


The Temple. R. C, Hawkin. 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTresMan. 


Srr,—There appears to be some loss of proportion in the views 
expressed on this subject, doubtless due to the emphasis with 
which the exponents apparently consider it necessary to ventilate 
their opinions. 

Putting aside the divine, though transitory, right of Govern- 
ments, as implied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, surely 
the question can be simplified by trying to express it in terms 
of every-day usage. 

The doctrine of insurance teaches us the interdependence 
of capital and income, the policy-holder sacrificing income to 
capital, while the purchaser of an annuity sacrifices capital 
to income. 

To go a step further, in the event of an aversion to income tax 
being sufficiently strong, a capitalist could realise his capital 
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and live on it, while to a mind fearful of capital taxation refuge 
could be sought in the abolition of thrift, and increased energy 
in providing income. 

Is not the problem, therefore, capable of solution by consent, 
whereby the capitalist could be given the option of compounding 
with the State for the income tax of the future ? 

After all, the Stock Exchange definition of capital—namely, 
‘the power to purchase income ’’—is more true than most.— 
Yours, etc., Epwarp G. TREMLETT. 

Beaconsfield. 


THE LAND PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Turk New StTaresMAn. 

Sir,—The complaints made by your reviewer of the volumes 
Rural Life and Food Production as to the lack of interest in land 
tenure reform evinced by the leaders of the Labour Party seem 
to me to be completely justified. In Mr. Henderson’s new 
volume on The Aims of Labour, and in the pamphlet circulated 
by the Executive on Labour and the New Social Order, not one 
single line is devoted to agricultural grievances or the land 
problem. From these official pronouncements, it might well 
be thought that our land system is so satisfactory that reform 
is unnecessary. Yet, if the facts of the case were investigated, 
it would be found that a right solution of our land problem is 
the most important of all reforms we require. There are two 
agricultural unions affiliated to the Labour Party, and at the 
last two congresses—one in the Central Hall, Westminster, last 
year, and one in Nottingham this year—when the question 
could have been considered, the representatives of the agri- 
cultural unions were prevented from stating their case. Mr. Hill, 
the chairman of the London Conference, was to blame in the 
first instance, and the Standing Orders Committee of the 
Nottingham Conference in the other. Instead of allowing 
some of the Land Nationalisation and Land Tenure motions 
to come on, that committee gave precedence to one on the Single 
Tax. Some of those who are endeavouring to organise the rural 
districts for the Labour Party find that the policy of the party 
in the matter of land reform has made their work very difficult.— 
Yours, etc., G. B. CLark, 

President, Scottish Farm Servants’ Union. 


THE SEXES IN OFFICE 
Vo the Editor of Tux New SvavesMan. 

Sir,—I should like to endorse, emphatically, the views expressed 
by Miss Ruth Young in your issue of February 9th as to the need 
for a due proportion of women on committees for the selection of 
women workers in any field, 

For more than twenty years I have been engaged in the training 
of women teachers and have necessarily accumulated much expe- 
rience as to the circumstances under which they do or do not 
obtain appointments, and keep them or not when obtained. As 
a result I am compelled to consider the questions raised in Miss 
Young’s letter as of paramount importance both to women and 
to work. 

In my opinion by far the larger proportion of complaints justly 
made as regards women in either public or private work are the 
result of two things—ceither unwise selection or faulty supervision. 
**Male and female created He them” for other social ends than 
mere propagation of the species.—Yours, ete., 

Leigh-on-Sea. FLorence A. Woon. 


DISCREPANCIES THAT DESTROY 
ATMOSPHERE 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sin,—Your review of Mr. Walpole’s Green Mirror applies 
the above phrase to such errors of detail as the contradictory 
statements of the family of ** Uncle Tim,” the doubt as to the 
baptismal name of ** Millie,” and the mystery of * Vincent.” As 
far as I am concerned it may well be applied, not only to the dis- 
crepancies of facts entirely invented by the author, but also to 
discrepancies between the facts invented by him and the actual 
events of real life. Mr. Walpole goes out of his way—unneces- 
sarily it seems to me—to give precise dates to the adventures of 
the Trenchard family. The whole action of the story is comprised 
jn about twelve months of 1902-3. In those twelve months people 





are made once, and I think oftener, to ride in a taxi, and children 
dance a . There were in fact no taxis in the streets till 1907 
and I should think the tango was never heard of till some years 
later. And one of the characters indulges in some reflections about 
England being no longer an island, involving a knowledge of the 
existence of aeroplanes, which the brothers Wright had not then 
invented. Another author, whose work I read the other day, 
caused a young man arriving for the first time in London in 1850 
to drive in a cab—not, I admit, specified to be a taxi—up Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Charing Cross Road, whose existence is thus 
ante-dated by practically half a century. 

When I read a novel, as when I look at a play, I am the whole 
time more or less successfully pretending that it is quite real, and 
these forcible reminders that the facts stated never really occurred 
shake me out of my pretence with a most unpleasant jerk. Is it 
too much to ask novelists to “ join their flats *’ ?—Yours, etc., 

H. 


Miscellany 
THE PIPES 


With the spring awaken other springs, 
Those swallows’ wings are shadowed by other wings, 
And another thrush behind that glad bird sings. 


A multitude are the flowers, but multitudes 
Blossom and waver and breathe from forgotten woods, 
And in silent places an older silence broods. 


With the spring long-buried springs in my heart awaken ; 

Time takes the years, but the spring he has not taken, 

My thoughts with a boy’s wild thoughts are mixed and 
shaken. 


And here amid inland fields by the down’s green shoulder 
I remember an ancient sea and mountains older, 
Older than all but time, skies sterner and colder. 


When the swift spring night on the sea and mountains 
fell, 

In the hush of the solemn hills L remember well 

The far pipes calling and the tale they had to tell. 


Sad was the tale, ah! sad beyond all saying, 
The lament of the lonely pipes in the evening playing, 
Lost in the glens, in the still, dark pines delaying. 


And now with returning spring I remember all, 

On southern fields those mountain shadows fall, 

Those wandering pipes in the downland evening call. 
Rosin FLowenr. 


Drama 
THE GIRL AND THE PUPPET 


T is not likely that we should have had a chance of 

I seeing this play had not the Pioneer Players 

performed it. So far, then, their choice was justified ; 

still, we should not have missed very much had they let 

it alone. The play was solid enough to criticise; that 
is the best that can be said of it. 

The Girl and the Puppet is a study in physical passion ; 
its merit is that it contains no sentiment. English 
audiences do not take kindly to such plays. They must 
have that theme dished up with sentiment as a sauce, or 
the exhibition of such emotions seems to them regrettable. 
Of course, in every audience there are some so pleased 
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with themselves for not being censorious that the titillation 
of this pleasure predominates over all other impressions— 
their sensibilities are never wounded; nor, of course, are 
those of the genuinely detached and honestly curious. 
But the latter are only a fraction of any audience. The 
Girl and the Puppet could not, therefore, be really to the 
liking of an English audience taken as a whole. If I stop 
to consider what is good and bad in this English preference 
for treating sexual passion, as they say, “ seriously,” 
though nine times out of ten it means “ sentimentally,” 
it may bring us to a point of view from which the merits 
and failings of this play can be most quickly seen. ‘Tennyson, 
in a once-famous and, oddly enough, still beautiful poem, 
has expressed in two lines the contrast between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin ways of feeling on such matters : 


“ Bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
But dark and true and tender is the North.’ 


The adjectives “dark” and “bright” may be ignored as 
literary, and “ true,” as opposed to “ fickle,” had better be 
erased as dictated by national prejudice ; but both‘ tender ” 
and “ fierce” have some root in observation. The characteristic 
of English sensibility, and it is the finest quality in it, is the 
immense value it sets upon tenderness in this connection 
—a word which cannot be translated by “ tendresse ” ; 
that has either a too playful and ironical or too physical 
a significance. What is to the point here is that 
the English mind is neither much interested in, nor 
entranced by, a story of passion which does not exhibit 
this characteristic ; and the unfortunate side of this pre- 
dilection is that those who are possessed by it often welcome 
as moving and profound what is merely sentimental. In 
the commonest kind of English novel or play which has 
sex for a theme, an attraction which would be adequately 
satisfied by the couple in question being wrecked for ten 
days on a comfortable desert island is inevitably repre- 
sented as having wider-spreading roots in character; and 
once that has been conveyed, English readers or English 
audiences can settle down, reassured, to enjoy, even 
voluptuously, what to the “ fiercer” Latin mind is only 
a story, less frankly told, of the play of instinct, in which 
whatever is tragic or comic in its consequences has been 
slurred over and whatever is most profound in it ignored. 
Yet at bottom I feel the English predilection to be sound, 
wsthetically, though it often leads to lamentable mis- 
judgments. The interest of the instincts is quickly worked 
out to an end. The writer who does not listen also at the 
door of the soul while writing of love affairs has but a 
harrow theme. It is not, however, M. Picrre Louys’ way 
to put his ear to that door, and the fault I have to find 
with his play is that he seems to be asking for too much 
sympathy for his hero and heroine. Sympathy up to a 
certain point one was ready to give. When Concha Perez, 
soothing her tortured and tantalised lover and holding 
him in her arms, said: “Is it as bad as that?” ; and 
when she said also, in extenuation of her unpardonable 
conduct: “ I was ashamed, too, of you for going on loving 
me so much” (these struck me as the profoundest lines 
in the play), I felt some of that sympathy for him on which 
the interest of the drama depended ; but I also felt inclined 
to add: “It is all right. You'll be better soon. You 
have no idea how soon you will forget or how soon you 
will come to hate or forgive her.” M. Pierre Loujs did 
not intend one, I am sure, to feel like that. Yet the story, 
as he told it, deserved no more from us. 

The story is plain, but the character of the heroine not 
so simple. And here it may be remarked that the title 


of the play is misleading. The Girl and the Puppet suggests 
that Concha deliberately pulled the strings which made 
Don Ramon twiteh and dance. 


The relation between the 


two is not, however, that of Lord Northcliffe and Mr. 
Lloyd George. Concha makes him twitch and dance, 
not because she wants to, though, being in love with him 
herself, his desperation and misery bring to her a certain 
bitter satisfaction—but because she is Concha. She is 
just as much a puppet, and her own passion pulls her strings. 
They met at a carnival in Seville. She is a cigarctte-maker, 
and he a rich man with a devoted mistress of whom he 
is amply tired. There is a sort of vivid, erratic intensity 
of emotion about her which quickly attracts him. Miss 
Vivian-Rees acted her part very fairly, and sometimes 
admirably, in spite of not possessing either the voice or 
the appearance which made it easy. 1 wanted her voice 
to be both harsh and mellow; it was clear. I wanted her 
to look sullen and enigmatic in repose; she looked bright 
and readable. Yet, as the play went on, she was, by force 
of energy and good will, adequate. The character Concha 
is a possible subject for discussion. The story, as a story 
of passion, was an interesting example of the extra intensity 
which perplexity may lend to passion. Don Ramon never 
knows if he is loved or if Concha is not ready to be anybody's 
mistress except his own. She speaks and behaves to him 
as though she had it in her to give so much, something 
so extreme in the way of passion and self-abandonment, 
that she cannot bear to give it him or to anyone. The 
risk for her is too tremendous, the gift tooyhuge. Of course, 
if a woman can persuade a man already in love that this 
is true of herself, she soon makes him her demented slave. 
And this the unfortunate Don rapidly becomes. First 
he loses her because, after she has promised herself to him, 
he tries to persuade her old mother, by means of a handsome 
sum of money, to keep her to her word. This is treachery, 
and implies distrust on his part. Concha cannot forgive ; 
flies, and hides herself. She has, so far, our sympathy. 
Don Ramon discovers her in a cabaret, where, behind a 
screen, she dances naked at the close of every evening's 
performance. We do not see this exhibition, but we have 
the opportunity of observing two English tourists enjoying 
it. Don Ramon rushes in, and scatters the chairs in a 
fury of jealousy and indignation, and the curtain of that 
act falls on a reconciliation between them, in which he 
believes in her chastity and marvels at it, I think, over- 
much. That she should have remained chaste is to him 
another confirmation that she has in herself a gift to bestow 
beyond price. This is comprehensible in an infatuated 
man, and it is Concha’s own view of herself; but the line 
she draws in her general conduct may seem to the philosopher 
a little arbitrary, though such distinctions have been known 
to keep a woman’s self-respect in flaunting feather. 

All is now going to be well. But when Don Ramon comes 
to the gate of the house he has taken for her, Concha has 
another volte-face. Uer old cigarctte-factory companions 
have snecringly congratulated her on having hooked a 
rich man, and Iet drop reminiscences of Don Ramon’s 
previous affairs. So she shows herself to her lover behind 
the gate being caressed by a man whom she has hired 
for the purpose, and tells Don Ramon that she does not 
love but hates him; and that to make a fool of him has 
been her object all along. The poor man collapses. In 
the last act she comes round to see if he has had the courage 
to shoot himself, and in a scene in which her own passion 
for him is again revealed, explains that she has loved him 
all along. He knocks her about, but cannot help believing 
her again. Her conduct is, of course, quite unpardonable, 
The explanation is, I suppose, that Concha is the prey of a 
passion she resents upon the object of it. When the curtain 
went down a great disappointment was ahead of them. 
Don Ramon must have been very tired. Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell’s translation was admirable. 


DesmMonp MacCanrruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


CORRESPONDENT writes to ask me “how 
Solomon Eagle cleans his books,” when they are 
* foxed,”’ &c. The answer is that he doesn’t. 


* * * 


Sometimes I look at my old books, and, lo! they are 
very dirty. I then take one of two courses. If the book 
is valuable, and its condition does not make it past praying 
for, I send it to a firm of binders and cleaners, who eliminate 
stains, put invisible patches on corners, gild edges, fill up 
holes, and cleanse paper until it is whiter than snow. They 
then send me in a bill for several pounds, and for ever after- 
wards I have a violent aversion from the book and call it 
a white elephant. 

*K x * 


This happens seldom and, until I have rescued that rich 
old lady from the hoofs of a cab-horse, it will happen still 
less frequently in the future. More usually it is the second 
course I adopt. I find myself regretting that a page is 
“ foxed,” ink-stained, or defaced by the tea, coffee or 
butter of a bygone generation which had not lived to 
learn the really economical use of those commodities. 
All my convictions about the futility of modern men who 
can do nothing for themselves rise in my mind; “TI will 
prove myself practical,” I say, “and do the job myself.” 
I then resort to Mr. Aldis’s The Printed Book, to the En- 
cyclopedia, to Mr. Slater’s How to Collect Books, to Hill 
Burtcn’s The Book-Hunter, and sundry other works of 
reference in search of the information which some of them 
give. I then find that paraffin-wax, benzol, acetylanilide, 
trinitritoluol or some such thing is wanted; and I have 
none in the house. I also find that time, care, patience and 
kindred terrifying abstractions are necessary; and I am 
equally lacking in them. The upshot of it is that I put 
the book back where it came from, consoling myself 
with the reflection that this mania for renovation and 
refurbishing is the disease of an age at once too com- 
mercial and too fastidious. Does a little “ foxing” 
matter? Why should not a book have a few brown spots 
on it? Is there not a charm in the stains left by owners 
long ago in their graves? Are not the tea, the ink and 
the butter which the centuries have brought to the book 
an equivalent to the mellow colours and the quiet vegeta- 
tion which come, with antiquity, to men’s houses—a sort 
of compensation to the book for its inability (unless it is 
kept in a very wet place) to grow moss? Why should one 
want a book three hundred years old to look like one newly 
emerged from Henrietta Street or St. Martin’s Lane? We 
do not go round washing tombstones with soap and water ; 
we do not cast away oak-panelling because it is getting 
black ; we do not fit an ancient statue with a new nose. 
A soiled and torn book is a small chapter of history. Hold 
this charm in your hand and it provokes to dreams; the 
dry bones stir and take flesh, one traverses the ages and 
sees the life of them ; every stain becomes a tear and every 
scrawl a signature. How, after such reflections, could one 
go out to the chemist to buy 2 oz. of trinitritoluol? If 
he were a chymist and the bottle a phial it might be a little 
more in keeping. I will leave the book as it is. 


x * * 


So I am afraid I cannot help my correspondent beyond 


referring him to the books and the bookbinders. They 
know, they know. Myself, I have never cleaned a book 
in my life, beyond erasing pencil-marks with indiarubber, 
pen-marks with the ossiform remains of the cuttlefish, 
and publishers’ embossed stamps with a_ knife-handle, 
rubbed very hard. Only two things have I learnt and 
practised about the physical well-being of books; and 
these are, how to get rid of bookworms and how to clean 
bindings. 


x * * 


Bookworms, though undoubtedly traditional things and 
the accompaniment of venerable age, I cannot commend 
and do not wish to preserve. These tiny bradawls go 
clean through leather, much more paper; and if they are 
allowed to run loose they may end by destroying the legi- 
bility of the text, which, after all, is an integral part of the 
book. Being once harassed by them, I systematically 
read them up. There were large pictures of them, by no 
means alluring; their mandibles, legs and nervous systems 
were accurately described ; their names (like those of so 
many insects, Latin ones) were written out at length. 
But I found that no one could give me the only information 
I wanted. I hadn’t the least curiosity about how they 
lived ; I wanted to know how they died. But no one could 
tell me. All the experts could do was say, doubtfully, 
that such and such a chemical had been tried with some 
success ; and that they were believed to languish and lose 
much of their appetite if dosed with such and such another. 
I gave them all the chemicals that the heart of bug could 
desire. The more chemicals they ate, the more paper they 
ate: it was as if they made sandwiches with them and 
found the sandwiches unprecedentedly appetising. In 
the end I met a man who said that bookworms liked damp, 
and that they consequently throve on a clay soil. I there- 
fore moved house and they disappeared. 


* x * 


The cleaning of bindings I found equally simple, though 
I do not profess to get more than amateur results. There 
are limits to one’s veneration for dirt ; and a quarter of an 
inch of ancient filth on a back, originally of white vellum, 
is a little more than the coarsest of us can comfortably 
stand. All kinds of things were recommended me, but in 
the end I found that a little paraffin worked very well on 
ordinary calf—on the labels as well if one did not apply so 
freely or rub so hard as to get the colour off. And for vellum 
backs soap and milk; though at the present moment, 
with Lord Rhondda about, I had better express my long- 
held conviction that there really cannot be any mystic 
virtue which milk possesses and water lacks. Take a black 
or dark grey vellum binding. Take a rag. Take some 
soap. Take a saucer of the liquid. Moisten the rag with 
the liquid, rub it on the soap, and then apply to cover, 
and a little exercise will show you—what you can scarcely 
have guessed before—what the cover was originally like. 
The time taken to do the job properly I should assess as 
a full day for ten large volumes. Unless you are a person 
of leisure you will end, as one usually does when one has 
mown grass, mended a lock, put up a fowl-house or done 
anything else for oneself, by wondering whether it wouldnt 
have paid better to employ somebody in the trade. And 
that, finally, is the best advice I can give to my correspon- 
dent about all such things. 

Sotomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Threshold of Quiet. By Danrex Corxery. T. Fisher 


Unwin. 6s. net. 

The Gambler, and Other Stories. By Fyopor Dostorvsky. 
Translated by Constance Garnetr. Heinemann. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Sheep Path. By Harry Ticur. Westall. 6s. net, 


What is nationality ? Browning looked for it in drinks, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw looks for it in climate. Germans, 
we know, are musical; Frenchmen witty ; Celts fiery (and 
mystical) ; and Anglo-Saxons honest. Also, these qualities 
are mutually exclusive. The fieriest Celt has to reside 
some years in England before he can acquire our sturdy 
honesty; and Lamb and Macaulay (two notoriously 
“earless’ Englishmen; for Lamb, we learn by his own 
confession, though “ sentimentally inclined to harmony,” 
was “organically incapable of a tune,” while Macaulay 
is recorded to have recognised only one air in his life)— 
Lamb and Macaulay, I say, might have sung like the 
morning-stars after a protracted sojourn in Berlin. But 
no, even on Mr. Shaw’s theory, the climate takes some 
time to work the development of national characteristics. 
If only climate would work within the compass of a single 
generation, how simple would all political problems become ! 
The problem of self-determination would determine itself, 
instead of being left where Browning left it: 

When the Republic, with her life involved 

In just this law—‘ Each people rules itself 

Its own way, not as any stranger please ”’— 

Turned, and for first proof she was living, bade 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau fasten on the throat 

Of the first neighbour that claimed benefit 

O” the law herself established: ‘ Hohenstiel 

For Hohenstielers! Rome, by parity 

Of reasoning, for Romans? That’s a jest 

Wants proper treatment,—lancet-puncture suits 

The proud flesh : Rome ape Hohenstiel forsooth ! ” 
The aptness of these lines to the whole question of inter- 
national relations may serve as an excuse for the intro- 
duction of them into a review of Mr. Corkery’s admirable 
book, The Threshold of Quiet. For there is no distinction— 
absolutely none—between literary international difficulties 
and political. We on this side of the Irish Channel can 
equip ourselves with catch-words ; we can roam half-blind 
in what we call the Celtic twilight ; but can we understand 
what Irish people write? ‘“‘ Atmosphere” is an over- 
worked word, but I know of none other that will serve 
here; can we catch the Irish atmosphere? Of course, 
in our own measure and our own way, we can appreciate 
Irish writers; but does there not always stretch away, 
beyond our apprehension, a world of suggestion and 
significance ? It is not my place to draw any political 
corollary from this fact of the difficulty of literary criticism, 
I have merely taken refuge in discussion of nationality— 
taken refuge from a perfectly genuine sense of disability. 
I do not feel I can appreciate Mr. Corkery’s book as it 
ought to be appreciated; I feel that it ought to be 
appreciated more than I can appreciate it. I feel it has a 
message, a melody, an “atmosphere” which are bound 
to some extent to pass me by. It is not often that I allow 
myself to call a book “ beautiful ’—for “ beauty” is a 
big word. The Threshold of Quiet is beautiful—and yet, 
to me, it is also a little bit dull. Unless what I have said 
above explains that paradox, it must stand unexplained. 
Let me quote from Mr. Corkery’s Prologue : 

Self-knowledge is not easily won; and for me truly to know 
Cork is almost as difficult. Those faces I have been looking at 
in its streets to-day, how much do they know of t) st*‘* quiet despera- 
tion” in which, according to the American p: \ysopher, most of 
the citizens of the world pass their lives? Ana if they do know 


something of this quiet desperation, whether is it the stillness of 
the hills or the busy-body chatter of the valley that gives it its 
local texture and colour, its tenderness, its snap, its gentleness, 
its petulance, its prayer? ... And once again the handful of 
wayfaring souls that are gathered into this story would pass before 
me, as if they would answer for all! 


The passage does as well as any other—probably better 
than any other—to illustrate the strange attractiveness 
of Mr. Corkery’s style, its mingling of easy fluency with 
almost startling abruptness. To me, the characterisation 
seems to offer the same characteristics. Lily Bresnan 
and Finnbarr are real people, concrete and solid in anyone’s 
view; but Lily’s lover, Martin Cloyne, has a troubling 
sort of vagueness. The motives of his actions—still more 
of his inactivity—are obscure; and round him unite and 
fade a number of other young men equally indistinct. 
As with the characterisation, so necessarily with the plot 
that is woven of the characters; and it is this lack of 
** self-determination ’ which may give, just a little, the 
impression of dullness. Isolated scenes, on the other hand, 
are the very opposite of dull. Particularly does the wake, 
that following the suicide of Lily’s brother Frank at the 
beginning of the book, convince. It is vivid, full of sad 
colour and melancholy music. It is humorous too—the 
irony, the impressiveness, the effectiveness of the scene 
being brought out by touches which a more self-conscious 
artist might have introduced for the sheer sake of contrast, 
but which here seem inevitable parts of something in which 
the baffling mystery of life and death cannot choose but 
express itself. 

Some previous reviewer of Dostoevsky’s The Gambler 
has made the true and profound remark—which, since it 
is clearly the essential thing to say of this story, I make 
no scruple about borrowing—that it is often from an author's 
least successful works that one can most clearly tell his 
method. In comparison with Dostoevsky’s solid master- 
pieces, The Gambler is only a sketch. But it shows the 
workings of his mind more clearly than a finished picture. 
We are precipitated, without preparation or explanation, 
into an amazing erratic “ set,” cosmopolitan but chiefly 
Russian, in a German town—a town whose main attraction 
is sufficiently indicated by its name, Roulettenburg. The 
young man who tells the story (it is described as “ from 
his diary’) is in love; his love is of an extraordinary 
kind, a sort of inconsequent and abject mania. 


A strange relation has grown up between us, incomprehensible 
to me in many ways when I considered her pride and haughtiness 
with everyone. She knew, for instance, that I loved her madly, 
even allowed me to speak of my passion ; and, of course, she could 
not have shown greater contempt for me than by allowing me to 
speak of my passion without hindrance or restriction. It was 
as much as to say that she thought so little of my feelings that 
she did not care in the least what I talked to her about and what 
I felt for her. 


She sets him absurd, humiliating tasks, which embroil 
him with other people. No short analysis could give any 
idea of the social and emotional complications. The 
inconclusive interviews, the inconsequent actions, the 
unnatural terrors, the trivial causes of intense excitements, 
get more and more rapidly spun together, round and 
round, with an increasing impression of insanity—till 
the central theme emerges, not from, but in, the confusion. 
The top of many colours spins so fast that at last it shows 
pure white. The whole becomes a remorseless revelation 
of the way in which the gambling fever candestroy a man, 
body and soul. It is pitiful, as so much of Dostoevsky 
is pitiful; it is tender, as all of Dostoevsky is tender. It 
is a crude example of his genius, but no one who was not 
a genius could have written it. The other two stories in 
the volume—Poor People and The Landlady—are not 
less characteristic. And they, too, raise that question 
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of nationality in an acute form. Where motives seem 
so inadequate or so extreme—how can one understand ? 
Simply, what is natural to one people is not natural to 
another. And yet genius—whether political or literary— 
throws its giant bridges over the dividing seas and hills, 
and brings us back insistently to the realisation of our 
common humanity. 

The Sheep Path is an original and interesting novel, 
not consistently well written, and sometimes what is called 
“unpleasant ” (though not illegitimately so) in its exposure 
of motives and ambitions. Given a selfish humbug of a 
father, a submissive mother of too many children—how 
will the girls grow up to regard love and marriage? This 
is Mr. Tighe’s implied question ; and his history of Arethusa, 
the daughter, is detailed, accurately observed, and contains 
much “ human interest.” GERALD GouLp. 


CHARTISM 


The Chartist Movement. By Mark Hove... Edited and 
completed, with a Memoir, by Professor T. F. Tour. 
Manchester University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Second-Lieutenant Mark Hovell, who was Lecturer in 
Military History in the University of Manchester, joined 
the Army in May, 1915, went to France after the opening of 
the Battle of the Somme, and was killed a little more than 
a month later by falling down the shaft of a mine which had 
been exploded under the German trenches. He had gone 
to the rescue of one of his men who had been overcome by 
the fumes of the explosion, and it is believed that he also 
was overcome. Thus ended, in his twenty-ninth year, the 
career of a very promising and brilliant historical student ; 
and Professor Tout’s sympathetic memoir leaves in the 
mind, without suggesting it, the impression that this is 
another of the many cases of waste of men of special intel- 
lectual attainments in subordinate regimental employment. 

Hovell was a member of that rapidly increasing class 
which advances by means of scholarships first from the 
council schools into the grammar schools, and thence to the 
universities. His career would have been brilliant enough 
had he had no more than these difficulties to overcome ; but 
Professor Tout notes that his education was twice inter- 
rupted—once, when at the age of twelve, circumstances 
forced him “to embark in blind-alley occupations ”’ for the 
best part of a year, and again when he was seriously ill for 
nearly eighteen months. It is also worth remarking that 
when he decided to abandon the career of school-teaching 
for the similar but obviously superior vocation of University 
lecturing and original research, for which his talents fitted 
him, he was embarrassed by the necessity of refunding to 
the State the subsidies which he had received on condition 
that he taught in schools. Professor Tout remarks that 
**the Board of Education, though meeting him to some 
extent, was not prepared, even in an exceptional case, to 
relax its rules altogether’’; and he adds, with a little 
justifiable bitterness, that ‘‘the compulsion imposed on 
boys and girls, hardly beyond school age, to pledge them- 
selves to a specific career may have unpleasant suggestions 
of something not very different from the forced labour of 
the indentured coolie or Chinaman.” But in spite of these 
hindrances Hovell managed to do a reasonable amount of 
work in a short time. He lectured frequently at Man- 
chester University and at W.E.A. classes, and he held for 
a year an assistantship in Professor Karl Lamprecht’s 
Institut fiir Kultur- und Universalgeschichte, where he 
was able, before many had done it, to make some acute 
observations on the development of German psychology. 
He might, Professor Tout thinks, have been a good medisval- 





ist, if he had so chosen; and it is proposed to publish at 
some future time his degree thesis on Ireland under Richard 
II. But ‘‘ his main bent was towards the suggestive and 
little-worked field of social history, and his interest in the 
labour and social problems in the years succeeding the 
fall of Napoleon was vivified by the practical calls of his 
W.E.A. classes upon him.” The result of this main interest 
was the almost finished first draft of the present volume 
on the Chartist Movement, now revised and completed by 
Professor Tout. 

There are still those who believe that the mere advent of 
men of Hovell’s antecedents into academic circles will of 
itself democratise and revivify learning, and will bring those 
members of the intellectual classes who possess knowledge 
and scholarship more warmly into contact with labour. 
But to such believers Hovell’s book will be by way of being a 
disappointment ; for, so far as this instance goes, they 
have underrated the contagion of academic manners and 
the habit of thought which the acquisition of precise learning 
mostly generates. Professor Tout speaks of Hovell’s 
‘*rather conservative point of view,” and says that it 
‘* knew little of short cuts either to social amelioration or 
to the solution of historic problems”; and the secretary 
of one of his classes says, less negatively but equally signifi- 
cantly, that ‘‘ his great desire was to serve his fellows by 
educating, and so exalting, the manhood of the nation.” 
He had, that is to say, very little sympathy with the merely 
political aspirations of a turbulent and ignorant democracy ; 
and he felt that the Chartist Movement was to a very great 
extent misbegotten and misdirected, proceeding towards 
undesirable ends by unsuitable means under inefficient 
leaders. 

This attitude induced in him a certain amount of feeling 
for, and understanding of, those of the Chartist leaders, 
such as Lovett, who had a real enthusiasm for education, and 
were inclined to see in educational propaganda a salvation 
for the industrious classes equally efficacious with the 
‘* Six Points.” But these did not make up the majority or 
even the most important part of the agitators; and for 
dealing with the rest some further exercise of sympathy is 
required. The Chartist Movement is in some ways one of 
the most tragic, or, at all events, most pathetic, episodes in 
English history. It was a revolutionary movement which 
was forever coming to a climax and in which the climax 
was always a fiasco. Mr. Chesterton said recently that the 
most important aspect of the French Revolution considered 
in connection with English history was that it had no effect 
on English history. But this is not quite true. The French 
Revolution had the effect of putting before the English 
malcontents an example which divided their counsels and 
paralysed their powers. It led on the more vigorous of the 
** physical force men” to threaten arms too early, and the 
memory of its excesses terrified the ‘‘ moral force men ” into 
shilly-shallying and holding back too long. Had the Chartists 
had no such example before them they might conceivably 
have developed a demonstration of united strength in the 
right way at the right time in the natural course of events. 
But this is merely speculation. The movement was a 
revolution that failed; and revolutionary failures are 
usually as inexplicable as revolutionary successes. It 
certainly, throughout almost its whole course, inspired the 
governing classes with the liveliest alarm, an alarm best 
demonstrated by their vindictive resentment when rebellion 
seemed to have shot its bolt and failed, and when, as Hovell 
says, what Napier called the ‘‘ asking-for-troops”’ face gave 
way to the prosecution-for-sedition face. 

But the three great climaxes of the movement—Frost’s 
Newport insurrection, the Plug Plot and the Kennington 
Common fiasco—did not justify either the hopes of the 
agitators or the fears of the authorities, The true chances, 
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dangers and fortunes of Chartism were probably obscure 
to the leaders at that time ; and it is not very likely that we 
shall ever know for certain why the agitation failed. One 
has the impression at times in reading the confused and 
difficult story that England just failed to rise as a man 
just fails to sneeze. Yet the leaders had behind them an 
immense force of public discontent, in which indignation 
at the new Poor Law was combined with indignation at the 
intolerable state of affairs, described with wealth of evidence 
in Hovell’s second chapter and more vivaciously in Disraeli’s 
Sybil, in which thousands of stockingers worked sixty or 
seventy hours a week for five or six shillings, and miners’ 
wages were as low as half-a-crown a day. Many reasons 
may be given for their failure to utilise the forces which 
they had at their disposal. The avowed basis of the move- 
ment was, in one sense, too narrow, in that it formulated 
only a proposed extension of the franchise, and never, except 
vaguely or very late, in O’Connor’s Land Scheme, suggested 
what the reformed electorate was to do with its votes. 
In another sense it was too broad, since it admitted any 
man who accepted the Six Points, and thus comprehended 
every variety of conflicting economic and religious opinion. 
These varying opinions were at every crisis a fatal hindrance 
in the way of effective political action. Whigs and Tories 
were, of course, equally opposed to the principles of the 
Charter; but it might have been possible for the astute 
managers of a united force to play off Whig against Tory, 
separate them on the chief point on which they were agreed, 
and even at last capture one of the historic parties for the 
revolution. 

But one is reduced at last to the explanation that the 
leaders were a poor lot; and Hovell leaves no doubt that 
he believed this, and that he despised or pitied every one 
of them. It is certainly a bad thing for the revolution when 
its leaders are outdone in brains by the governing classes ; 
and when it comes to brains there can be no pitting Lovett 
or O'Brian or even O’Connor against Peel or Disraeli or 
Macaulay. But these wretched leaders, perplexed by their 
own inefficiency and ineffectualness, are the epitome of 
the pathos of the whole affair ; and one feels that a historian 
of real breadth of jview would have shown more sympathy 
with them, less inclination coldly to display their obvious 
failings than Hovell has done. He may be excused in his 
impatience with most of them for their want of leadership ; 
but he dislikes most of all the man who came nearest to 
attaining an effective hegemony of the party. Feargus 
O’Connor may have been, as Roebuck amiably described 
him when supporting the Petition that O’Connor had 
organised, ‘‘a cowardly and malignant demagogue,” but 
he had the strongest and most interesting personality of 
them all, and makes, as the first organiser of a rigid ‘‘ Tam- 
many” machine and the first man to attempt to govern 
by newspaper, a very interesting study. To him, equally 
with the others, Hovell’s academic disapproval is unfair ; 
and, though we may not get a more careful or more 
thorough study of the Chartist Movement than this, we may 
reasonably expect one with a little more sympathy and 
humanity in it. But, after all, the story of the Charter is not 
finished. It was only a few days ago that the Royal Assent 
was given to the major part of what was still outstanding 
of its demands. 


A PEACE OR 7JHE PEACE 
Problems of the Peace. By Wittiam Harsutr Dawson, 
Allen and Unwin. 7s, 6d. net. 


Mr. Dawson has placed upon the title-page of his book 
the comment of Lord Clarendon upon the Peace of Paris, 
which ended the Crimean War: ‘* We have made a peace, 





but not the peace.” It is Mr. Dawson’s object to discover 
the conditions and terms which will make] it unnecessary 
for statesmen to apply Lord Clarendon’s words to the peace 
which will end this war. In pursuing this object he has 
written a notable book, possibly the most notable of all 
the many books which have appeared in this country 
dealing with the terms of settlement. Mr. Dawson has the 
immense advantage of a thorough knowledge of Germany, 
German politics and German history. His previous books 
have given him the recognised position of an authority 
on these subjects. But the accuracy of his knowledge 
extends over the whole tangled skein of European countries 
and policies. The historical facts from which he argues 
may therefore be relied on. It is not only the facts 
and substance, but the tone and atmosphere of the book 
which make it remarkable. The author's sense of the 
gravity of the issues involved have instilled into his style 
and mental atmosphere a depth and solidity very rare in 
such controversial writing. 

Mr. Dawson tells us in the preface that friends who read 
some of his chapters have spoken of their ‘* unexpected 
moderation.” It is fortunate that Mr, Dawson’s moderation 
is above suspicion. No one could be more convinced than 
he, or more clear-spoken in the expression of his conviction 
that, in his own words “ if the world is to become 
again a clean place, meet for civilised nations to live in, 
Germany will have to learn by the discipline of force to 
which she has appealed—the only discipline which she 
understands.” But he argues that ‘* the war having been 
fought to a decision, what we want is ‘“‘a good peace, a 
peace that shall, like the war, be decisive, and that shall 
be durable.” His whole book is a plea that such a peace 
cannot be won by a punitive or retaliatory policy, but 
must be a peace of reconciliation and agreement. He 
urges that Britain in the peace settlement must take the 
traditiona] British point of view which was so marked 
at the Congress of Vienna, the point of view of moderation. 
After the Napoleonic wars it was largely due to British 
statesmanship that Europe did not embark on a fatal 
policy of retaliation against France; and it might fall to us, 
this time with America at our side, to play the same part 
at the coming Peace Congress. He also utters a warning 
against the notion that we want ‘‘ a Europe reconstituted 
by some wholesale revision of frontiers”; we should 
‘** confine territorial changes strictly within the 
limits imposed by the just claims of nationality and civilisa- 
tion, due regard being paid to present conditions as well 
as the facts of ancient history.” In the light of these 
general principles he devotes 130 jpages to a discussion of 
the territorial questions which will come up for settlement : 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, Austria-Hungary, the Southern 
Slavs, Turkey, and the German Colonies. His aim is not 
so much to furnish a cut-and-dried solution of his own, but 
to set out the essential conditions of a permanent and just 
settlement. It is not to be expected that anyone should 
accept all his conclusions, but his attitude is marked by one 
characteristic very rare in these kinds of discussions. He 
quotes at the beginning of one chapter Disracli’s advice, 
‘* Never mind what were your intentions; the question is, 
what were their thoughts, what were their inferences ?” 
Mr. Dawson never forgets what the thoughts and inferences 
of our enemies are and will be, and also the immense effect 
upon the transitoriness or permanence of peace which those 
thoughts and inferences must have. He seeks, therefore, 
to look at each problem of the settlement not only from the 
point of view of Britain and her Allies, but also from that 
of the German people. He is peculiarly competent to 
interpret the German view, and it is impossible, therefore, 
to dismiss his statements of, say, the effect upon German 
policy and upon the future of the world which would follow 
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a refusal by Britain to give up any of the German colonies 
on any terms whatever. 

Mr. Dawson’s book is not confined merely to a discussion 
of the territorial terms of a settlement. There is also an 
admirable chapter on German Autocracy and Militarism, 
and in the last chapters he applies himself to the ‘* most 
important part of his task—the consideration of the organisa- 
tion of the future peace of the world.” Here too his writing 
is marked by the same sound sense and careful sobriety. 
At first he led us to believe that he regarded the idea of a 
League of Nations as premature, and that he did not see 
his way beyond a ‘‘ more comprehensive Concert of the 
Powers,”’ but when he comes to work out his ideas in detail 
his ‘‘ concert ’’ embodies all the essential characteristics 
of the League. 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 


Anthology of Swedish Lyrics from 1750 to 1915. Translated 
by CuarLeEs Wuarton Srorx. Arnijlot Gelline. By 
BJORNSTJERNE ByérNsoN. ‘Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Wit1i1amM Morton Payne, LL.D. Marie 
Grubbe. By J. P. Jacozsen. Translated by Hanna 
Astrup Larsen. New York: The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation; London: Humphrey Milford. 
6s. 6d. per vol. 


In his anthology of Swedish lyrics Mr. Stork has gallantly 
attempted the desperate and joined that forlorn hope of 
translators, among whom so sadly few are ever destined to 
survive. 

The average English reader comes to Swedish poetry with 
a mind which ignorance leaves completely unprejudiced, 
tabularasa. Hereads in the introduction that the ‘* admirers 
of Swedish literature dare to hope that before long the 
names of Bellman, Runeberg, Rydberg, Fréding, and 
Heidenstam . . . will be generally ranked with those of the 
greatest masters in the domain of lyric poetry.” Fired by 
such words he turns to the translations of these authors’ 
lyrics—and regrets that he does not know Swedish. Here, 
for instance, is the first stanza of a poem by Runeberg (1804- 
1877) entitled Morning: 

Now the sun begins to sprinkle 
Eastern clouds with purple hue, 


And on bush and grass-blade twinkle 
Pearly showers of dripping dew. 


Now, for all we know, this poem may be, in Swedish, a thing 
of magical beauty, of bright and dewy freshness, like, say, 
Hark, Hark! the Lark. Its English equivalent might 
be a verse culled from the Hymnal; the English reader is 
obviously no nearer to Runeberg and his lyrical genius than he 
was before he read it. The subtle intoxicating spirit which 
made a lyric of the original has been utterly lost in decanting 
the wine into its English bottle; a little sediment and 
water remain. The book is a melancholy storehouse of 
such dealcoholised beverages. Sometimes the ghost of a 
flavour allows us to guess at the nature of the original 
vintages. There is Bellman (1740-1795), the audacious 
rhymer and improvisateur, into the translation of whose 
**Old Mowitz Ill with Consumption” Mr. Stork has put 
some of his best work. There is Tegner, the literary father 
of Longfellow, full of ‘‘ high sentence” and mild philo- 
sophy, and Runeberg, famed for his patriotic ballads, of 
which we have one or two somewhat disappointing specimens. 
Patriotism and just thoughts abound in the anthology, so 
that these two poets may be taken as representative of 
many. It is interesting to see two lyrics by Strindberg, 
one of which, a description of a Sabbath Eve, contains the 
somewhat mysterious stanza : 





Through the forest runs a woodcock-roading, 
From yon porch accordion notes are flooding, 
Paths are swept and raked—no task is trifled— 
Fruit-trees watered, lilac-bushes rifled. 


What is a woodcock-roading ? 

The loose, rhymeless structure of Arnjlot Gelline makes 
adequate translation of Bjérnson’s fine poem a less hopeless 
task. Mr. Payne’s rendering allows us to judge fairly 
certainly of the original, for we can see Arnjlot Gelline, 
not in a glass darkly and distortedly, but clearly outlined, 
Bjérnson’s poem is a rehandling, or rather a re-creation 
of an episode in the Saga of Olaf the Holy (the introducer 
of Christianity into Norway). All that the original saga 
tells us about him is that he was a sort of semi-heroic highway- 
man, who killed trolls in his spare time, and that he offered 
his services to Olaf on the eve of his last and fatal battle 
of Stiklestad. Bjérnson has informed this piece of mere 
brute strength with a soul—a soul that has lost faith in 
the ancient violent creed of Thor, that has lost faith even 
in its own impetuous power and can find nothing on which 
to support its weariness. In his utmost despair, an outlaw in 
the woods, surrounded by the hideous shapes of beasts and 
trolls, he has a vision. 


The whole of the groaning earth 

Travailed. 

Out from the East there gleamed in the darkness 
On its need and terror a beckoning light. 
Forward it leaped, mightily waxing, 

Building a bridge through the tempest-tossed air, 
Over which to his vision marched a procession 
Of holy men and white-clad children. 

Thereafter soldiers, tall and hardened, 

Bearing weapons, shields and banners, 

And he saw in the inmost circle 

Clearly the King on a milk-white charger, 

The cross before him. 


This vision of serene brightness passing unscathed through 
the tempest sends him to Olaf the Holy, and in Olaf’s faith 
he finds, albeit in the very hour of his death, that security 
and happiness which had been all his life long denied to him. 

Marie Grubbe records this same search, although in very 
different circumstances, for happiness and self-fulfilment. 
Marie was a real figure in the annals of seventeenth-century 
Denmark, and Jacobsen’s short but pregnant book is that 
rare thing—a good historical novel. We follow the heroine 
through a long and varied life. She is introduced to us 
as a girl, full of that shy virginal passion which expresses 
itself in hero-worship and in religious fervour. Religion is 
given up for the warmer, more thrilling pleasures of imme- 
diacy ; Marie plunges into the excitements of Court life in 
Copenhagen under King Christian III. Her beauty cap- 
tivates Ulrik Frederik Gyldenlive, the king’s natural son 
and favourite. She is married to him; her spirit mounts 
to undreamed of heights on the newly discovered wings 
of passion, only to fall the more painfully into disillusion- 
ment at the realisation of Ulrik Frederik’s worthlessness. 
In the person of her kinsman, Sti High, Marie finds a new 
lover and a new hero. But Sti High, whose character, at 
once sensual and idealistic, feeble and intellectually brilliant, 
is a most remarkable creation, soon reveals his feet of clay ; 
and it is with a sense of sickness and disgust that Marie 
returns to her father, the old, boorish, lying country squire. 
She becomes in second marriage—for Ulrik Frederik had 
divorced her—the wife of a neighbouring landowner of the 
same kidney as her own father. The years drag on; all 
that was delicate and beautiful in her character is gradually 
effaced; the fine relishing passionateness of her youth 
becomes a slothful sensuality. She is already well advanced 
into a gross middle age when her last passion comes and 
sweeps her off her feet. She falls in love with one of her 
husband’s labourers, and he with her. Cheerfully she 
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abandons those bodily comforts and luxuries that had 
become so necessary to her and follows her plebeian lover 
into the most abject poverty. For all her outward misery 
she has found happiness at last. Hers is not one of those 
spiritual natures whose inward discord can be harmonized by 
some ideal formula, creed or philosophy; it seeks that 


harmony in human relationships. All her life long she had | 


looked, not for a creed, but for a hero. In her stable-boy 
lover she found him. 

Such is the story of Marie Grubbe. But a bare outline 
of the tale can give no idea of the excellence of the individual 
scenes of which the book is composed. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation and to Mrs. Larsen for having introduced 
Jacobsen to the English public and for having introduced 
him in a dress which is more than presentable. 


FAMOUS SINNERS 


The Historical Nights’ Entertainment. By Rarart SapaTINI. 
Secker. 6s. net. 


Here are thirteen historical stories coloured by a good | 


hand at romance. Mr. Sabatini seems to think that literary 
critics know no history at all, or too much, for he has told us 
elaborately in his preface how far he has gone beyond 


historical facts. He need not, we think, have been so | 


particular, for he fairly sticks to history, and none of his 
suppositions are unreasonable, while he uses contemporary 
records as far as possible. Most of his novelty only consists 
in supplying reasons or motives for known facts, and this 
is the exact point in which history itself has often to make 
lucky or unlucky guesses, though historians are not too 
ready to admit this. Carlyle complicates still further the 
task of psychological recorders by suggesting that they 
suppose consciences which do not exist. But Carlyle was 
generally out to startle the bourgeois of his day. We can, 
of course, think of other reasons than those alleged by Mr. 
Sabatini, e.g., for Bjelke turning from the role of the favourite 
of a king to his betrayer; but since Mr. Sabatini tells a 
good story, or rather works up to a good crisis, there is no 


need to do so. Professional historians have no monopoly | 


of insight into human nature, and regarding the Borgia 
murder he is as likely to be right as anybody. His story 
certainly gains by his selection of the villain, whose pitiless, 
deliberate preparation and resolute action during and after 
the murder remind us of some of Dumas’ heroes. 

The “ Nights,” which begin with Rizzio and end with 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, have been selected for events “in 
themselves bizarre and resulting from the interplay of human 
passions.” For an “Entertainment” they are a little 
grim, as all of them, except Casanova’s escape, deal with 
murder of various kinds, and often with a fatal surprise. 
Consequently they should not all be read at once. We think 
more of Casanova’s sort would have been a relief to the book. 
There is, for instance, the story of the intrusive lover who 
was dyed blue in a vat—a bizarre revenge if ever there was 
one. 

The “ Nights” exhibit Mr. Sabatini’s powers of style 
and vivid detail to advantage, and we think he has no need 
to adopt the doubtfully effective appeal to the reader as 
“you” which Henley brought into fashion. He is modest 
enough to say that he has made a failure of the story of the 
woman who gave her honour to save her husband's life—a 
big theme, indeed, touched on in one of Shakespeare's 
strangest and finest plays. This story is certainly effectively 
staged, and belongs to a time and place of which the reader 
knows little. That adv antage, however, belongs to many of 
the stories nowadays. Spain is a good field not much 
worked in comparison with Italy, and the Spanish narrative 
of Antonio Perez, the long-suffering servant of Philip II, is 
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The ‘Allenburys’ DIET is « 
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a good example of Mr. Sabatini’s skill and subtlety. The 
very title pleasantly deceives the reader as to the ending. 
The French Revolution is revealed in horrors for once 
outside Paris, the Borgias and Sforzas prance in the opulent 
gaiety of the Cinquecento, and the story concerning the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew is, judiciously, not concerned 
with the details of the night, which have already been over- 
done by novelists. Here Mr. Sabatini adds at the beginning 
a little dissertation on the causes of the massacre which 
we could do without. In any case such summaries would 
do better at the end of the stories. In medias res, and let 
the historian go hang, or be confined to the preface! We 
do not really want him, nor does the general reader, though 
it is well to placate him. 

The only one of the stories that bores us is yet another 
version of the Affair of the Diamond Necklace. With 
Carlyle’s view and Madame Campan’s easily accessible, to 
say nothing of a host of other investigators, we have read 
as much about the Necklace as we want to know, and we 
are grateful to Mr. Sabatini for not making the story longer. 
At least he is dramatic, which Carlyle’s jargon is not. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Glances Back. By G. R. Sims. Jarrolds. 5s. net. 

** The London of my youth,” says Mr. Sims, ‘‘ was a gayer London, 
a more contented London, a London more thoroughly imbued with 
the joy of life than any I have known since.” And so, of course, 
is the London of anybody’s youth, and so, no doubt, it will continue, 
though there is no real reason to believe that London is growing duller, 
less contented, or less thoroughly imbued with the joy of life than 
it ever was. Indeed, in the years before the war, some who were then 
beginning their youth were heard to say that London was at last 
beginning to be alive, which meant only that, as children, they had 
failed to understand the pleasures of their elders, but were at last 
able to demand the pleasures that suited them. They certainly would 
not agree with Mr. G. R. Sims, and they would find the amusements 
he chronicles a little faded and out of fashion ; for there is nothing so 
stale as the popular diversion of the year, or even the decade, before 
last. This book is, however, a valuable record of how London amused 
itself in the ’sixties and ’seventies and thereabouts; for Mr. Sims 
seems to have the happy knack of remembering only what gave him 
pleasure at the time ; and he has written a happy-go-lucky chronicle 
of such things as ** The Oxford in the ’Sixties,”’ ‘‘ The Old Aquarium,” 
** Pongo and the Boxing Kangaroo,” and ‘* The Female Blondin at 
Cremorne.” He has had the tact to avoid his struggles and his 
successes, and almost always to avoid being serious; and he leaves 
in the mind an impression that he has always thoroughly enjoyed 
hifnself. 


THE CITY 
T: greatest banking amalgamation that has thus 


far occurred is that which was announced early 

this week between the London City and Midland 
Bank and the London Joint Stock Bank. The paid-up 
capital of the amalgamated bank will be over seven million 
pounds, and the reserve fund over six million pounds. This 
financial institution will now easily occupy first place 
among British banks, for it will possess about 1,400 branches, 
with assets exceeding three hundred million sterling and 
deposits of over 278 millions. The London Joint Stock 
Bank has done very little in the way of absorbing other 
institutions, but the London City and Midland has been 
perhaps the most prominent in this direction for some years 
past. The bank has on its board a recent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for Mr. McKenna became a director only a few 
months ago. Under Sir Edward Holden’s direction the 
London City and Midland is probably the most enterprising 
of all our banks, and is not likely to allow its lead to be 
diminished without a struggle. Meanwhile, one wonders 
why the Capital and Counties is left in the cold; with 
its 300 or so of branches and sixty millions of deposits, it is 
now a quite small but most edible fish. Presumably there 
are some more amalgamations pending which, like that of 


the London City and Midland and the London Joint Stock 
Bank, were in progress before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced his intention to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the question. Investment markets were again 
surprised by a further reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed on Treasury Bills, which has now been reduced to 
34 per cent., and bankers’ deposit rates have been reduced 
to 3 per cent. Presumably this will drive more money into 
National War Bonds. The Industrial markets are active, 
with a rising tendency. Dunlop Rubbers are now quoted 
at 105s., and Baldwins (owners of the Port Talbot Steel 
Works and many other things besides) are firm at 58s. 6d., 
and look like going higher on a pending share bonus. Rubber 
shares are somewhat weaker. According to statements 
made at the Imperial Tobacco Company meeting at Bristol 
on Tuesday last, a tobacco shortage is imminent. 


* * * 


The monthly circulars of the British Bank of South 
America always contain most informative letters from its 
branches in Brazil and Argentina, and the last report from 
Buenos Aires contains several interesting statements. It 
appears that a delegation of Japanese banking officials and 
merchants was at Buenos Aires studying the market, and it 
was understood that they had the intention of establishing 
there or in Brazil (or both) a branch of one of their banks. 
During the first half of 1917, Argentina’s exports to Japan 
totalled nearly £200,000, andthe imports about £100,000— 
not very great figures, but a very big increase on those for 
the first half of 1916, which were nil. By means of a new 
Japanese line of steamers, Argentina has been brought into 
regular and direct communication with Cape Town and 
Durban, and the curious fact is noted that South Africa was 
becoming a purchaser of manufactured or partially manu- 
factured goods. The balance of trade for the first nine 
months of 1917 shows about £33,000,000 sterling in favour 
of Argentina, as compared with about £24,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1916. The increase is attributed to 
enforced economy in imports and higher prices for exports, 
and prospects are that this favourable balance will be 
further increased in the near future. German brokers were 
reported to be buying numbers of shares in locally estab- 
lished banks of neutral nationality. 


* * ca 


It will be recollected that, when the last War Loan was 
issued, a point was made of the establishment of a fund to 
provide against depreciation in the market price. The 
Treasury undertook to set aside monthly a sum equal to 
2s. 6d. per £100 of each Loan, to be used for purchasing stock 
or bonds for cancellation whenever the market price fell 
below the issue price, it being stipulated, however, that when 
the unexpended balance of such fund reached £10,000,000 
(which would soon occur if the Loan stood over its issue price) 
the monthly payments would be suspended until such time 
as the unexpended balance fell below £10,000,000. Although 
the 4 per cent. Loan, interest on which is not subject to 
income tax, has for some time past been quoted well over 
par, the 5 per cent. Loan has remained at a discount for a 
long time. It is interesting to observe from a reply given by 
Mr. Bonar Law last week that the total amount thus far 
expended for purposes of this market depreciation fund was 
£30,139,220, with which £29,535,000 of the 5 per cent. stock 
and £10,000 of the 4 per cent. War Loan had been purchased 
and cancelled. As time goes on, this fund for the strengthen- 
ing of the market price must have an increasing effect ; but, 
of course, so long as the nation has to raise money at a rate 
of interest higher than that afforded by the cancelled stock 
at its purchase price, each such operation entails a loss. At 
the present time, however, this is not the case, for the yield 
on National War Bonds, including the premium on repay- 
ment, is about £5 6s. per cent., whereas a purchase of the 5 
per cent. War Loan at its present price of 93} gives a yield 
of £5 8s. per cent. The financial results of the depreciation 
fund, as well as many other things, therefore, will ultimately 
depend upon the terms of the Peace Loan, whenever that 
comes along. Emit Davies. 
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Messrs. SOTHERAN’S Catalogue of 
Rare and Standard Works on Science 
and Technology, Price 2s. 6d. nett. 


The gratuitous distribution of Booksellers’ Catalogues in this 
Country pe | now practically forbidden, Messrs. SOTHERAN regret 
that it will only be possible to send a copy of the above on receipt of 
the sum of 2/6, which will include its , and which they feel is 
not much for so useful a work of reference interest. 

It consists of 248 pages, distributed as follows :— 

I. Sets of the L#aRnED SocreriEs’ and other ScrenTiric Jour- 
NALS (Nos. 1-214). 
Il. GENERAL AND COLLECTED Works (Nos. 215-413). 
Ill. MATHEMATICS (Nos. 414-1341). 
IV. ASTRONOMY AND GEODESY (Nos. 1342-1636). 
V. Puysics (Nos. 1637-2445). 
VI. METEOROLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (Nos. 2446-2607). 
VII. CHEMistRY (Nos. 2608-2956). 
VIII. CRYSTALLOGRAPHY (Nos. 2957-2991). 
IX. ey TECHNOLOGY, including PHoTtocraPpHy (Nos. 2992- 
3154). 
X. MINING AND METALLURGY (Nos. 3156-3336). 
XI. ENGINEERING (Nos. 3337-3709). 
XII. SEAMANSHIP AND AIRMANSHIP, NAVAI, ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENGINEERING (Nos. 3710-3839). 
XIII. ADDENDA (Nos. 3840-3883). 


140 Strand, W.C. 2, and 43 Piccadilly, W. 1. 





THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Betitoc & CHESTERTON Is. net, by post Is. 3d. 


HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
have a limited number of copies of this 
work at the published price. 











LECTURES, ETC. 


IONEER PLAYERS.—Sunpay SuBscripTion PEr- 

FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 





ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 19 
BUCKINGHAM STREET, CHARING Cross.—Sunday 
Mornings, 11.15a.m. A Course of Lectures on 

“THE SPIRIT OF THE ALLIES.” 


February 24th—‘ The Spirit of Italy... Dr. Edmund Gardner. 
March 3rd—" The Spirit of Serbia." His Excellency M. Mijato- 
vitch. 
1oth——‘ The Spirit of Russia.”” Mr. Aylmer Maude. 
17th——“ The Spirit of America.’’ Mr. Joseph McCabe. 
24th—" The Spirit of Britain.” Mr. Ernest Rhys. 
(Mrs.) H. C. Mraty Smiru, Hon. Sec., 
Fern Lodge, Millfield Lane, Highgate, N. 6. 


HE ASSOCIATION FOR MORAL AND SOCIAL 

HYGIENE.—The Committee desire to thank all who have 

’ supported the Association in its protest against facilities for 

immorality provided for BRITISH TROOPS IN FRANCE AND ELSEWHERE, 

and call attention to the Public Meeting to be held on FrRipay, 

MARCH Ist, 5 P.M., CAXTON HALL, in furtherance of this protest. 
Particulars from SECRETARY, 19 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER required for the post of 
Warden in the Victoria Women's Settlement, Liverpool.—Apply to Lapy Dae, 
23 Grove Park, Liverpool. 





WANTED, for Manchester, a WOMAN SECRETARY for private 
Secretarial work. Good speaker, with experience of organising, essential.— 
Apply “ Secretary,” Box 538, G.P.O., Manchester. 

















AT THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


NEW BOOK BY 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


THE WORKS 
MANAGER 
TO-DAY 


[T° this little volume will be found, in 


3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 5d. 


easy lecture style, an examination of 

many of the pressing industrial prob- 
lems of the hour—the trouble about Piece- 
work, the objection to systems of Payment 
by Results, why Output is restricted when 
prices are cut, the difficulties of Welfare 
Work and Scientific Management, the 
friction that arises in the factory from the 
“manners of management,” and so on. 
This is the book for employers and managers 
who want their works well managed, and 
for all who are puzzled by ‘“ Labour 


Unrest.” 

By far the best and most illuminating book on this subject. 
° Admirably lucid and concise. . . . He sets 
out to present his case in such a way as to secure the maximum 
sympathy and assent. . The treatment of the whole 
subject of Collective Bargaining is admirabie. ; 
The works managers who read it will find tt extraordinarily 
useful and enlightening —THE NaTIoN. 


The undermentioned book is also recommended 
to those interested in Scientific Management :— 


EFFICIENCY METHODS. By M. anp A. D. 
McKiLwop. 4s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


For other Labour problems, see the following :— 
The Remarkable New Pamphlet of the 
Labour Party. 

LABOUR AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER: 
A PROGRAMME OF RECONSTRUCTION. 24 pp. 
2d. post free. 

HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. (Second 
Impression.) Edited by SimpNey WEsB. 
6s. net. Postage 5d. 

THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By SIpNEY WEBB. 2d. post free. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY. By Junius West. 3d. post 
free. 

WOMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 
By BARBARA DRAKE. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

TRADE UNIONISM ON THE RAILWAYS. 
By G. D. H. Core and R. P. ARNort. 
2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
WooLr. 6s. net. Postage 5d. 


By L. Ss. 


25 ToTHILI, STREET, LONDON, S.W. I. 
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TWO SCHOLARSHIPS. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT.—PREPARATION FOR 
Worx tn Day Continuation ScHoots.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS for three 
months’ residence at the Settlement are offered to teachers wishing to study 

industrial conditions in order to qualify for posts in Day Continuation Schools.—Full 
particulars can on tion to Miss Heten Mapvecey, Birmingham 
Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane. Birmingham. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE,” 


"T 240 SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
a Social Werkers, 11 Tavisteck Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term asa Residence for Studeats of Educational an ial 
Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Centinuation Classes and Club Werk. 
Day Continuation School also opens im connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, Janwary - For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mus. Macxsnzre, 
M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsnam, B.Sc. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symends, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
larships and Lean Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 
Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Umrversiry Couvaszs in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENGINEsR- 
Recs ING oor Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free frem 








OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL a ae -—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
ae subjects 7 by the artoulare ncisiniaieme is 

$6 Pembridge Villas. London, wei “Telephone, Seas _ ; 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ieee SOUTH LOD Oe HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, South Side, 
YY r— Cemmon, S.W. 

A General Hospital for ‘ and Children officered by Medical Women. 
PROBATIONERS am he at the age of 19 years, or in exceptional circumstances 
at the age of 18. Two years’ course. Certificate given. Salary £10-£15. plus £5 War 

us; also indoor uniform 
SHORT PERIODS OF "TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. For full particulars apply to the MaTRON, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN —— POR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
vant nfant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to waledamted gentlewomea. 

year's training. This training is recognised by the Reyal Sanitary Snetivate. 














IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. Ear penn trained 
as Children's Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months' Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies’ Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply te Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Assogiation 
(Imcerporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 
I‘ FANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the pootunt paar for 
lnipes Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.. opened an EmpLorment Burexavy, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
rr. - tt is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 





THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF ‘SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. he care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 


INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED + THE LEAGUE, 
Kine's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 


BaTTeRsEa 111 Bridge Road, a Rohe, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, Ww. 
SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
STEPNEY - 4# Church Street, Mineries, E. 
Office : 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micwece. 





‘TO BE LET. 


OMMUNAL HOUSEKEEPING. —Unfurnished suite, bathrooms, 
attendance, electric light; general dining-room with separate tables. Appoint- 
ment to interview.—6 Rosslyn Hill. Hampstead, London, N,W. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR S. SALE. —Volumes S. & and : 3 of THE New STATESMAN, ‘clean 
covles, unbound, 13/- per volume. Write R. A. G. C., 282 Coal Clough Lane, 








y, Lancs 
AM serps MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
en a and ptly executed. Shorthand- 
Sermons reported.— 


Mee 
LITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chaucery Lane. 
Tel.: Coated 1565. 





PeSiscrva QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Martuvusian Leacug, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lirp.. 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the Wor 





SCHOOLS. 
“TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


Unper tHe Same MANAGEMENT, 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
ny tn, etveriment to oer» Seat sass MODERN EDUCATION os 
A 
Music NarORaL cit . Singing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Hi ts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
BRANCH OF 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
W. 2, where most of the above subjects are studied, and in addition pupils over 
15 can be prepared for University entrance if desired, or continue on the same 
No boarders taken. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The Misses MAnvILie. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL, SOUTH KENSINGTON, aims at 
developing in boys and girls initiative, self-control, a sense of responsibility and 
power to do independent work. Class-teaching abolished as far as possible. 

Thorough grounding by modern methods. Handicrafts. Drawing, Eurhythmics, 
Country Dances. Daily physical training. Montessori class for youngest children 
Boarders taken from 3 years. 





lines. 











: Miss Anne Hivvyarp, 33 Courtfield Gardens. Tel. : 6509 Western ie 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus oa coqteem hott. MACRAE MOIR. 

yshot 


FPRENCH. LADY, "having received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in England. Healthy situatien, charming country aspect, 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language. literature and history. 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Directrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way. N.W. 4, 


of. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON. late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Histerical Tripes) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


How to Join the Labour Party 


HOSE wishing to join the Labour Party may 
—failing the existence, as yet, of any Local 
Labour Parties in their own constituencies— 
apply for conditions of membership either 
(i) to E. R. Pease, the Secretary of the Fabian 
a 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. | ; 











(ii) - E. J. Howe t, the Secretary of the West- 
minster Labour Party, at the same address ; 
both bodies being constituent parts of the Labour 
Party. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


| 

| The yearly subscription to Tok New STATESMAN, 
| including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
| inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
| 16/6 foreign. Quarter! y Subscriptions pro rata. 
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communications res g Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing to notify a change | 
of address are particularly requested 
to write earlyin theweek. Notice of 
change received later than Wednes- 
day in each week cannot be dealt with. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 


spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MrEtincs, Erc., are charged at the 
| rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
| imch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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